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THE GREAT CIVIL WARS. 


Wirt nations, as with individuals, there is a fierce and 
dangerous crisis to be passed through, before they attain to 
profound and perennial peace. Hence the great nations and 
peoples have all had their civil wars. The events transpiring 
to-day will enable us to read all past history with new eyes; 
and portions of the old annals which had seemed to us fabu- 
lous and unreal will cease to appear so. Our place in history 
will be better understood ; our views of the progress of soci- 
ety will be exceedingly modified; and a comparison of our 
own with the civilization of the olden times will be more 
intelligently made. 

There have been three great civil wars, previous to our own, 
which determined the courses of history through the long 
lapse of centuries. 

What is generally known as the Peloponnesian War, which 
began B.c. 432, and continued through twenty-seven years, 
interrupted only by a short and feverish truce, and ended with 
the fall of Athens in the year B.c. 405, decided the fate of 
Grecian civilization for all time. It was not a civil war in 
the strictest sense of the word, though it was virtually so ; 
for it was between peoples of the same religion, the same 
traditions, the same language and lineage ; and nearly all the 
States were represented, though feebly, in one assembly called 
the Amphictyonic Council, and in the Olympiac festivals, 
which, like the Jewish festivals at Jerusalem, had a unitizing 
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tendency, and preserved, to some extent, the consciousness of 
national life. 

During the fifty years preceding the Peloponnesian War, — 
that is, from the last Persian invasion by Xerxes to the age of 
Pericles, — Greece attained the acme of her prosperity and 
splendor. Athens had a navy, and ruled the seas. She 
brought under her sway, and made tribute to her, the islands 
of the Aigean, and the Grecian cities which studded the coast 
of Asia Minor ; and tribute and commerce poured wealth into 
her lap, which she expended, not in luxury, but in the choicest 
treasures of art. Hence arose the Athenian Empire, embra- 
cing Attica and Ionia, and the fairest islands protected by her 
navy. ‘Then the Acropolis was crowned with the Parthenon, 
and the statues of her divinities. ‘Then the long way lead- 
ing from the Pireus to the foot of the Acropolis gleamed 
with exquisite works of sculpture; and, standing as Paul did 
afterward upon Mars’ Hill, the spectator, even at this early 
time, would see the chiselled forms of heroes and divinities 
flashing all over the city through an atmosphere of brilliant 
transparency, and from shaded walks and verdant groves. 
Now Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides wrote their immor- | 
tal tragedies ; now Herodotus wrote his history, and read it to 
applauding multitudes who thronged at the Olympian games ; 
now Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were born; now Aspasia 
charmed statesmen and philosophers by her conversation ; 
now Pericles arose, and guided the State by his masterly states- 
manship, and swayed the people by his matchless eloquence. 
It was the period when the Greek mind awoke to the fullest 
consciousness of its power, and Grecian civilization rose to 
the summit of its glory. 

Sparta was the strongest of the States of the Peloponnesian 
peninsula, and made them the satellites of her power. Always 
sullen and arbitrary, her eye blinked at the glories of Athens. 
It was a splendid conception of Pericles to form all Hellas 
into one grand confederation with a single capital, —very much 
after the fashion of our Federal Union, so as to secure peace 
at home, and protection from foes abroad. What might have 
been, had this great idea been realized! What a long career 
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of greatness in art, in science, in philosophy, transcending the 
dreams of Plato! One thing only prevented. The notion of 
autonomy possessed, even to madness, every petty State and 
principal city. That meant in Greek politics exactly what 
“State sovereignty ” means in American; and it kept them 
dashing against each other as bruised and bleeding fragments. 

It was this madness for autonomy which brought on the 
Peloponnesian War. Athens was charged with aggrandizing 
herself by abolishing the autonomy of her allies. Sparta 
formed the States of the peninsula into a confederacy which 
declared war against her; the real motive of which was 
malignant envy of her prosperity and greatness. The govern- 
ment of Sparta was oligarchical: that of Athens was demo- 
cratic ; and it made her the patron of liberal ideas and studies. 
Sparta drew towards her the sympathies of the oligarchical 
element in every Grecian city, finding always in Athens itself 
a party rife for treason. There was ever a pro-Spartan faction 
among her people, and sometimes the arms of her generals 
were made nerveless by these secret sympathies. ‘The same 
phases in war and in politics meet us again and again in Gre- 
cian history, which we have had for the last four years. 
It was a war to the death between the oligarchs and the 
Demos, between autonomy and federation; and, for twenty- 
seven years, the entrails of Hellas were torn by it, till her 
States sank exhausted, their life went out, and foreign inva- 
ders trampled them to the earth together. 

This long and deadly warfare could not have — pro- 
longed through twenty-seven years, except for the fact, that 
both Sparta and Athens were based on slavery. The slaves 
tilled the soil,— the citizens waged war. Slavery not only 
supplied the munitions, but it gave to the war a savage fero- 
city and brutality. Athens alone had four hundred thousand 
slaves to sixty thousand freemen. But Sparta was made pre- 
eminently barbarous and inhuman by the habit of domineering 
over slaves. During the progress of the war, fearing an in- 
surrection among her Helots at home, shé proclaimed liberty 
to such as would come forward, and join her armies. Two 
thousand brave men sprang up at the word “ liberty,” and 
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presented themselves. They were never heard of more. 
They were led off secretly, and massacred ; and, by this fiend- 
ish treachery, the oligarchs rid themselves of such slaves as 
would be most likely to prove a dangerous element at home. 

It is interesting to note the numbers engaged in the most 
decisive battles. We select two. One of these was fought 
in the harbor of Syracuse. In an expedition against Sicily, 
Athens had strained every nerve, and equipped a magnificent 
fleet and army. They sailed out of the Pireus with sound 
of trumpets, pans, and libations of wine from gold and sil- 
ver cups. This great army consisted of five thousand heavy- 
armed infantry. It was re-enforced by another of about the 
same number. When gathered at Syracuse, they numbered 
in all—heavy-armed infantry, natives of the island, and 
slaves who were light-armed, and only employed as skirmish- 
ers — twenty thousand men. This, in the language of Thu- 
cydides, made her power appear “stupendous;” and her 
resources, “ beyond calculation.” 

The final and decisive battle was that of Aigospotami, 
when Athens lost her fleet, and nearly her whole army was 
surprised, and taken prisoners. The numbers engaged in 
battle are not told; but the number of prisoners, who were 
native Athenians, is recorded as three thousand, which seems 
to have made up the bulk of her army in the last decisive 
engagement. 

The great civil war by which Rome ceased to be a republic, 
and passed into a despotism, lasted, with varying fortunes, 
through twenty years, from B.c. 52 to B.c. 32. This, too, 
was a war between the oligarchs and the people, or rather 
military chiefs, who claimed to represent the people, and be- 
came their favorites. Popular suffrage and sovereignty were 
unknown. The question to be decided was, whether the 
Roman senate should be the dominant power in the common- 
wealth, or the Roman rabble (who voted in the Comitium) 
through some military leader whom they could make dictator. 
The latter alternative undoubtedly became an urgent and dire 
necessity. It was a choice between one tyrant and many. 
The Roman aristocracy proved totally unfit to govern. They 
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aimed at nothing but to gorge themselves with luxury, by 
farming the provinces and fleecing the people. Slaves by the 
hundred thousand crawled in the streets of Rome. Igno- 
rance, ferocity, and licentiousness had become frightful in the 
mass of society ; and the populace were kept under by gladi- 
atorial shows, largesses, donatives of corn and land; or, when 
these could not soothe them, by bloody proscriptions and mas- 
sacres. ‘The oligarchs were supremely selfish. The populace 
were brutalized and venal, and unfit to govern themselves. 
Julius Cesar was an historical necessity, and he came in due 
time. 

The population of the Roman Empire was, at this time, 
probably three times that of the American republic.* It 
extended from the British Channel to the deserts of Africa ; 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Euphrates. And yet it isa 
most remarkable fact, that the greatest military commander 
the world ever saw, fought his decisive battles with compara- 
tively small armies. He avoided being cumbered with 
unwieldy masses, and aimed at celerity and precision of move- 
ment. ‘The battle of Pharsalia, between Cesar and Pompey, 
—one the popular hero, and the other the champion of the 
senate and the nobles, — was fought in the year 48, B.c. It 
was one of the battles which turn the channels of history. 
Pompey fought with forty-five thousand infantry and ten thou- 
sand cavalry. Cesar had twenty-two thousand infantry and 
one thousand cavalry. Pompey was completely routed with 
a loss of fifteen thousand slain, and twenty-four thousand 
prisoners. Pompey was a commander of consummate skill. 
But Cesar’s veterans had unbounded enthusiasm and confi- 
dence in their general: he could wield them with quick- 
ness and exactness, and always hit the mark; and hence 
he took little account of the mere numbers opposed to 
him. It is remarkable, too, that he never fought twice to 
complete a victory. He kept striking, till he finished his 
enemy, and did not allow him to rally. The single battle of 





* That of Italy alone was about 17,000,000. — See Merivale. 
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Pharsalia gave him full possession of the East. The single 
battle of Thapsus gave him complete possession of Africa. 
The battle of Munda, in Spain, gave him the whole West; 
and then the Roman Empire was at his feet. These three 
victories told the whole story. It is only ignorant generals, 
says a competent authority, who keep fighting battles. 
The skilful ones save from great slaughter. Czsar was a 
great statesman as well as general ; and but for his assassina- 
tion, to all appearance, the Augustan age of peace might have 
dated from him, and the world been saved the sixteen years 
of anarchy and crime which followed. But Caesar was mur- 
dered by pretended “ liberators,” and the civil war had to be 
fought over again. It ended in the conflict between Octavius 
Cesar and Anthony, which occurred at Actium B.c. 32. 
There were about a hundred thousand on either side; but it 
is remarkable that only a small portion of these troops were 
engaged in the struggle. A sea-fight off the coast decided it, 
and the slaughter was inconsiderable. Octavius conquered his 
foe, not by a great slaughter, but by watching and waiting for 
the mistakes of his adversary, and by drawing over his legions, 
till he was deserted and left alone. Then followed the long 
peace of the world, sung of by Virgil as the “‘ golden years ” 
that run in “radiant circles,” — golden, indeed, in a sense 
that the poet hardly dreamed of; since in this peace of the 
nations the Saviour was born, and the first glad tidings of 
his reign proclaimed to all people. 

The great civil war of England, known as “ the Great Re- 
bellion,” was also a conflict between the oligarchs and the 
commons; called again the Cavaliers and the Roundheads ; 
called again, more appropriately, the King and his Parliament. 
It divided England horizontally,— the king and the lords 
and the bishops on one side, the commons on the other ; and 
it decided the question for ever, whether constitutional gov- 
ernment was a possible boon to the English race. 

The war opened in 1642, and continued seven years. It 
would probably have been finished in half that time, but for 
the hesitancy and half-measures of Essex, the first parlia- 
mentary general. The first conflict of Edgehill has its exact 
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parallel in Antietam. It was a drawn battle: both parties lay 
all night upon their arms ; but, in the morning, Hampden came 
up with four thousand fresh men. Julius Cesar would have 
followed up quickly the former day’s work, and, with blow 
upon blow, finished the royalists and the war. Instead of this, 
the armies “looked at each other,” dreaded to renew the 
fight, and drew off, each by itself, much to the chagrin and 
disgust of Hampden. Five thousand were left slain upon the 
field,—slain to no purpose, as nothing was decided. So 
things went on, till Oliver’Cromwell came with his “ ironside 
regiment,” and, at the decisive battle of Naseby, dashed upon 
the king’s forces, and shivered them in pieces. 

We may smile, on reading over these great battles, at the 
numbers engaged. ‘They varied from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand men on each side, never exceeding the latter num- 
ber. The battle of Marston Moor was the most obstinately 
contested, between “the most numerous armies that were 
engaged during the course of these wars;” and in that 
battle, as Hume laments, fifty thousand British troops were 
led to mutual slaughter. Such was the price paid: the end 
achieved was free government for the English race every- 
where. 

The contrasts which force themselves upon our observa- 
tion, as we compare our own with the great decisive struggles 
of past history, are of striking interest. 

1. As to the numbers engaged, the little State of Massa- 
chusetts has furnished more men in our present struggle than 
fought on both sides in the great English Rebellion. It has 
sent more men into the field than Julius Cesar commanded to 
gain the empire of the world; more than all the troops of 
Hellas put together in the long struggle that rent her in 
pieces, when hes sun went down in blood. The State of 
New York has equipped more soldiers than all the troops of 
Cesar and Pompey put together, though drawn from every 
province, from the Euphrates to the pillars of Hercules. The 
whole army of Cromwell would only serve as skirmishers, or 
as a detail for a “raid” from the army of Grant or Sherman. 
His great military fame was gained by managing twenty-five 
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thousand men; and its marches and evolutions were within 
an area less extensive than the State of Virginia. 

2. The reason of these contrasts is obvious. Our civil war 
is the first in history which is emphatically one which the 
people imposed upon the rulers, and not one which the rulers 
imposed upon the people. Even the English commons were 
not the people, but the land-owners ; and Cesar’s armies were 
either mercenaries or conscripts, to be paid by the fruits of 
plunder, confiscation, and the robbery of temples. No gen- 
eral system of self-taxation had ever been practised or heard 
of. Hence there was a limit to the raising of men. ‘They 
must be paid well, or they would not fight. They could not 
be paid well, if too numerous. The great American idea never 
inspired a people before; the millions of all classes giving 
their blood and treasure for the government which they love, 
and the country which they cherish with filial reverence and 
pride. Hence, at the call of the president, they spring to 
arms by the half-million, and with an unquenchable instinct 
that the command of God breathes through them, and must 
be obeyed. 

What was called an election at Rome was the vote of such 
a hungry and turbulent rabble as might crowd the wards of 
that single city. Cicero, having carried the senate, went into 
the Comitium, and harangued the people. It was as if so 
many voters as could jostle each other should choke the Bat- 
tery of New York,— half of them bribed by the dema- 
gogues, — and there decide the great questions of the republic. 
No such spectacle as our late election was ever before given 
to the world; a whole people, whose territory stretches from 
one ocean to the other, assembling, each man in his place, and 
voting to give treasure and life for a government, whose bless- 
ings shall fall, equal as the dew and the sunshine, upon all 
beneath it; and the election passed, singing hymns and 
thanksgivings to God. ‘There is nothing so sublime in all 
history. 

3. We had flattered ourselves, that Christian civilization 
had mitigated the cruelties of war. We had read the atro- 
cities of ancient warfare, without dreaming that they could 
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occur again in the nineteenth century. The worst feature in 
the ancient civil wars was putting prisoners to death. It was 
not generally done; but it was not considered a violation of 
the laws of war. The captor had his choice, to kill his pri- 
soners, or to sell them into slavery ; and the latter alternative 
was usually chosen, but not always. What student of history 
has not sickened at the proscription which followed the coali- 
tion between Octavius, Anthony, and Lepidus, when they 
marched upon Rome, and the proscribed leaders of parties 
hid themselves in their houses and villas to be dragged forth 
at midnight, when its awful stillness was broken by the 
shrieks of the victims; when the head and the hands of 
Cicero were stuck up over the senate-house which had 
echoed with his magnificent periods? But there is one ex- 
treme of atrocity and cruelty which was left for our civil war 
to develop. We never read in ancient civilized warfare, 
whether Greek or Roman, of the wholesale torture and star- 
vation of prisoners. We never read of the wanton murder 
of women and little children. Even Herod found a motive 
for the slaughter of the innocents, in the safety of his throne. 
To shut up prisoners by the thousand, and starve them to 
death, and that as a deliberate and settled policy, is a measure 
which the most inhuman monster, whether Roman or Spar- 
tan, would never have attempted. It reveals a depth of 
infamy in the American slave system, and shows a demonizing 
influence over the heart and character, such as had never been 
brought to light in the darkest epochs of the world. 

4, It is a capital mistake of the peace-societies, that to dis- 
courage the military spirit and repress military genius, is to 
save the shedding of blood. Wars unskilfully waged are the 
bloodiest of all. ‘The civil war between the Cesareans and 
Pompeians continued but three years, with only three battles 
of any note, which, however, decided the empire of the 
world. They had no Sanitary Commission, and we hear 
little of the wounded. But Cesar lost fewer men in those 
three years than McClellan lost on the Peninsula in a single 
campaign. Nay, the men who there found their graves 


would have more than filled up Cesar’s entire legions. In 
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the three and a half years of our civil war, more men, we 
presume, have been sacrificed than in all the three great civil 
wars together, which we have now reviewed, and which de- 
termined the course of nations and empires. ‘The reason of 
this is not alone to be sought in the relative numbers en- 
gaged. Within certain limits, the numbers wielded are in- 
versely as the skill and genius of the military leaders. If the 
North had been a military people, with a commanding mili- 
tary genius, the war would have continued but a few months, 
and with little sacrifice of life; and England never would 
have dared to become the patron of pirates and slavemongers. 
Or, rather, we might say, the war never would have occurred 
at all; for a military eye like that of Caesar or Cromwell 
would have commanded the whole field, and crushed treason 
in its small beginnings, without reaping its deadly fruit. 

5. It is well to look into the gulf of ruin from which our 
present civil war is to save us. Resolving the Union into 
thirty-six State sovereignties would place us exactly where 
the Greek Autonomies were placed in their struggle of 
twenty-seven years. It means mutual slaughter and final 
collapse, until some stronger third power comes in, and adjusts 
the bleeding fragments. Persia finally “intervened” in favor 
of Sparta; and her hateful despotism was pressed down upon 
all the States of Hellas and her lovely islands. ‘Thebes finally 
rebelled against it, led on by the great Epaminondas; and a 
second series of civil wars brought on a more complete ex- 
haustion, and a more deadly collapse. Philip of Macedon 
next “intervened,” and crushed them still lower into the 
dust, amid the dying thunders of Demosthenes, and the 
fading glories of the Grecian name. Next Rome “ inter- 
vened,” and conquered Macedonia; and both Macedonia and 
Hellas went down together under her iron heel. Next the 
Turk “intervened;” and Rome, in all her Eastern empire, 
involving Greece with her ancient States and beautiful isles, 
was eclipsed in a more baleful despotism and in heathen 
night. Such are the last results of autonomy, — dismem- 
berment, mutual hate and slaughter, national extinction and 
death. So the loveliest form of ancient civilization, in a 
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democracy just rising to the glories of empire, was sacrificed 
to the insane notion of petty “State sovereignty ;” and, 
when we now ask, Where is Hellas? we are only answered 
by poets, who sing her elegy : — 


“ Ask the Paynim slave, 
Who treads all tearless on her hallowed grave; 
Invoke the spirits of the past, and shed 
The voice of your strong bidding on the dead! 
Lo, from a thousand crumbling tombs they rise, — 
The great of old, the powerful, and the wise! 
And a sad tale, which none but they can tell, 
Falls on the mournful silence like a knell. 
Then mark yon lonely pilgrim bend and weep 
Above the mound where genius lies in sleep. 
And is this all? Alas! we turn in vain, 
And, turning, meet the self-same waste again, — 
The same drear wilderness of stern decay ; 
Its former pride, the phantom of a day; 
A song of summer birds within a bower ; 
A dream of beauty traced upon a flower ; 
A lute whose master chord has ceased to sound ; 
A morning star struck darkling to the ground.” 


WhuetTHER the ideas of the coming age upon religion were true 
or false, they would be real. ‘In the present day,” I said, 
‘* mistiness is the mother of wisdom. A man who can set down 
half a dozen general propositions, which escape from destroying 
one another by being diluted into truisms, . . . this is your safe 
man and the hope of the Church ; this is what the Church is said 
to want, not party men, but sensible, temperate, sober, well-judg- 
ing persons, to guide it through the channel of No-meaning, be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of Ay and No.—J. H. New- 


man. 


Tue Catholic Church does not teach that human nature is irre- 
claimable, else, wherefore should be sent? not that it is to be shat- 
tered and reversed, but to be extricated, purified, and restored. — 
Ibid. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XXI. 
“AUS TIEFER NOTH RUF’ ICH ZU DIR.” 


[The famous One Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm, “De profundis clamavi;" para- 
phrased by Martin Luther, 1524.] 


From lowest deeps I cry, O God! 
In thee all hope doth centre ; 

Do not with me, who dread thy rod, 
Into strict judgment enter. 

For if thou look severely through 

The sin and wrong that mortals do, 
What flesh could stand before thee ? 


There’s nought avails but sovereign grace, 
To cover our transgressions ; 
And man’s deserts fill little place 
In the best life’s confessions. 
No claim is heard, and boasting none ; 
But fears before thee every one, 
And lives to Grace, Grace only. 


On God alone my hope I plant, 
And nought on my deserving ; 
To thee committing my sore want, 

In thee my spirit nerving. 
The promise of thy precious word 
That trust and refuge must accord, 
On which I wait for ever. 


And though delayed till falls the night, 
Delayed till breaks the morning, 

I'll not mistrust the Heavenly Might, — 
All other succor scorning. 

Such is the true believer’s way, 

Who, of the Spirit born, can say, 
*‘T live this true believing.” 
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Although our stubborn sins prevail, 
God’s love much more aboundeth ; 

His power to help can never fail, 
Whatever harm surroundeth. 

He only the good Shepherd is, 

Who will from all their trespasses 
Redeem his people. Amen. 


XXII. 
“MEINEN JESUM LASS ICH NICHT.” 
Christian Kenmann, 1656. 


My Redeemer quit I not, 
Him for me his.life bestowing ; 
Owe I not my grateful thought, 
To him cleaving, in him growing? 
He’s my portion and my lot ; 
My Redeemer quit i not. 


Jesus will I never quit ; — 
When this mortal life is closing, 
Full of faith my soul shall flit, 
Yielding all to his disposing. 
Heart and tongue the strain have caught: 
‘* My Redeemer quit I not.” 


Let it go, the strength of sight, — 
All the powers of sense be failing ; 
Let the latest beams of light 
In the feeble eyes be paling ; 
When the frame its death has got, 
My Redeemer quit I not. 


I shall ne’er his presence quit ; 
When I reach the heavenly dwelling 
Where the faith of Holy Writ, 

Turned to sight, its joy is telling ; 
What shall veil his glory? What? 
My Redeemer quit I not. 


77 
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[An extract from Edmond Scherer’s “ Mélanges de Critique Religieuse;’’ being 
part of a conversation between himself and an antisupernaturalist, Montaigu.] 
“For the rest, my dear sir,” said Montaigu in closing, 
“there is one point on which you will certainly agree with 
me. Belief in the supernatural is not a little weakened in 
men’s minds. Right or wrong, our modern culture repels 
miracle: it does not precisely deny it, it is indifferent to it. 
Even the preacher knows not what to do with it. The more 
serious he is, the deeper and more vital his Christianity, so 
much the more does the miraculous disappear from his teach- 
ing. Formerly, miracles made the power of a religious 
discourse ; to-day, they are its secret embarrassment. Every- 
body vaguely feels, in presence of the marvellous narratives 
of our sacred books, what one feels in regard to the legends of 
the saints: This cannot be religion: it is only an excrescence 
upon religion. Look at the place which the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ holds in the theology of St. Paul, and then at 
the place which it holds in our own! Such facts, believe me, 
are just what the unbeliever wants, and what the serious man 
is greatly disturbed by.” 

“It is true,” I replied, “ we no longer believe in miracles : 
you might as well add that we no longer believe in God. 
And the two things hold together. Much is said, now-a-days, 
about Christian spiritualism, about the religion of the con- 
science ; and you yourself seem to see a progress of religion 
in giving up the miracles. Ah! could I only say strongly © 
enough how the deepest experience of my heart protests 
against such an opinion! When I find my faith in miracles 
wavering, then also I see mere dimly the image of my God: 
he ceases gradually to be for me the free, living, and personal 
God, the God with whom the soul converses as with a master 
and a friend. Let this sacred dialogue be interrupted, and 
what have we left? How sad and disenchanted does life 
then appear! With nothing to do but eat and sleep and lay 
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up money, with no wider horizon, how puerile does our ma- 
ture life look, how melancholy our old age, how aimless and 
absurd all our agitations! The more mystery, — that is to 
say, the more of the unknown, —the more of the infinite, the 
more of heaven above us, the more poetry everywhere. Ah! 
you may rely upon it, the unbelief which rejects miracle 
tends to unpeople the heaven and to disenchant the earth. 
The supernatural is the soul’s natural sphere. It is the 
essence of its faith, its hope, its love. I know very well that 
criticism is specious, that its arguments often appear victo- 
rious ; but I know one thing besides, — and perhaps I might 
appeal here to your own testimony, — in ceasing to believe in 
miracle, the soul finds that it has lost the secret of divine life ; 
it is henceforth impelled towards the abyss; an accelerating 
fall draws it away from God and the holy angels; it loses 
successively piety, rectitude, genius; soon it comes flat to the 
ground: yes, and sometimes lies extended in the mud.” 

I spoke with a good deal of emotion. Having myself 
known what doubt was, I described these dangers as one who 
had incurred them; as one whose own eyes had, in some sort, 
measured the abyss in question. I thought I had made some 
impression on my interlocutor ; and so I experienced a feeling 
of pain when I heard his answer. “It is not necessary,” 
said he, “to exaggerate things so. Perhaps, in point of fact, 
the supernatural was a necessary form of religion for less cul- 
tivated minds.” He had himself known men who had become 
serious, devout, practical Christians around the turning-table 
from which they were demanding oracles. In all this there 
was a psychological phenomenon to study. But, after having 
spoken in this way for some time, Montaigu turned towards 
me with an animated and earnest look : — 

“For the rest,” said he, “I should be sorry to push the 
discussion further. I am of your opinion at the bottom of 
my heart. I know but too well that miracle is the proper 
element of faith, and that, with the disappearance of miracle, 
there would be great risk of the disappearance of heaven and 
hell, and Jesus Christ and God himself, and the distinction of 


good and evil, and all that has raised us above Paganism.. 
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Yes: we must have a living and present God ; and the super- 
natural alone gives him to us. ‘The God who cannot or will 
not descend upon our earth, and there manifest his power 
and his glory, —this God is the God of deism, a machinery 
hidden in the heavens, an abstraction of the mind, a dead 
God.” 

“« Are you jesting,” I said, “and do you not see how you 
contradict yourself? A moment ago you were presenting the 
miraculous as a heterogeneous element in religion; and now 
you make it the very foundation of faith.” 

“‘T do not contradict myself, for I was speaking before of 
religion according to its idea; and now I am speaking of faith, 
that is, of religion as it produces itself in reality. Perhaps 
the future will undertake to reconcile the fact with the idea, 
by remodelling the Christian beliefs. If Christianity is im- 
perishable, it is on condition of being the same identical prin- 
ciple which gives rise to successive transformations. As for 
us, our task is to collect all the facts and to welcome all the 
truths. It is the way to keep sincere. Now, one fact is 
manifest in our day, — this conversation of ours has just 
made it apparent, —I mean the antagonism between criticism 
and faith. We cannot renounce the latter, without abdicating 
that good which is no other than the very truth of life; and 
we cannot renounce the former, without falling into supersti- 
tion. In losing faith, we lose our souls; in abandoning 
knowledge, we abandon the dignity of reasonable beings. 
And yet knowledge tends to dissolve faith, and faith main- 
tains itself only by forgetting or despising knowledge; so 
that we are reduced, like Jacobi, to being Christians through 
the heart, and Pagans through the understanding. But man 
cannot rest in this contradiction with himself. Hence per- 
petually renewed efforts at reconciliation, — efforts which 
serve only to render the opposition of principles stronger or 
more manifest. So far has this gone, that society is divided 
into two camps, —a minority of zealous but narrow-minded 
Christians, and a majority of intelligent unbelievers ; on the 
one side the materialism of modern science, on the other the 
religion of the immaculate conception. Do you see what we 
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need? First and chiefly, a refutation of the thousand objec- 
tions which science has given birth to, such as those, if you 
please, which I have just now been raising, and which have 
seemed to us so grave. But, if this task appear too difficult, 
let some one give us, at least, a good theory of mysticism. - 
The Church will be in danger as long as it shall have failed 
to make a criticism of criticism, —as long as it shall not have 
shown, on the one hand, that rationalism is itself affected 
with uncertainty ; and, on the other hand, that faith has its 
own method and its special lights. Science makes certainty 
depend on investigation: let it be shown to us that the cer- 
tainty is illusory, and the investigation incompetent; and, as 
a subordinate work, let us have a renewal of the demonstra- 
tion of Huet, of Pascal, of Lamennais. Will it succeed? I 
cannot tell. At any rate it is clear that this is the only chance 
of saving Christianity as it has been hitherto conceived, — 
the religion which devout souls still maintain. Indeed I can- 
not comprehend the Orthodox. When I see them waste 
their time in refuting first one objection, then another, I am 
reminded of the old woman who thought she could sweep 
back the rising tide with her broom. 

Then, after a pause, he resumed: “ You are suffering, and 
do you think that I too have not suffered? Is it easy or 
pleasant to find one’s self outside the communion of the 
Church, past and present? Can one with indifference be- 
hold the simple beliefs of his childhood vanish away, or, 
might I not rather say, the supports of his moral being fall 
down? Who would not be discouraged in presence of the 
great problems which rise up, of the darkness which thickens 
around us? I am sometimes struck with the rapidity with 
which the most obstinate Orthodoxy is itself carried away by 
the spirit of the age, and with the concessions it makes, with- 
out suspecting it, to the opinions which it abhors. At other 
times, on the contrary, it seems to me that the Church, soci- 
ety, and all that we call civilization, still rest on beliefs which 
are no longer mine; and then I feel myself isolated, as a 
waif which the sea, in retiring, has left upon the shore. I 


experience in a Christian temple what the Protestant must 
VOL. XXXIII. 11 
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experience in a cathedral, when the sacrifice of the Mass and 
the mystery of transubstantiation are celebrated there. I feel 
myself an intruder. Oh, how I envy those who can still 
repeat the Te Deum laudamus, that magnificent hymn to 
Christ, the God of the Christians, in which the believer asso- 
ciates himself with the company of the apostles, the fellowship 
of the prophets, the army of martyrs, and the Church univer- 
sal throughout the world! It has often happened to me to 
be determined to believe at any cost. I have resolved that 
I would doubt no longer, that I would know no more, that I 
would submit henceforward. Alas! the question soon came, 
Submit? But why? And then I in vain alleged the happi- 
ness of believing, the beauty of faith, the virtues of the 
faithful : virtue, beauty, happiness, are still not truth; and 
is not truth the proper object of belief? Can he be a serious 
and earnest man who believes at will?” 

As I did not conceal from him that these words agreed 
with my own prepossessions, Montaigu continued: ‘I cannot 
help thinking sometimes, that the history of humanity goes 
on somewhat after this fashion, —the world commences with 
religion, and, referring all phenomena directly to a first cause, 
it sees God everywhere; then comes philosophy, which, 
having discovered the connection of second causes, and the 
laws of their action, reduces to that extent the direct inter- 
vention of Divinity, and, based upon the idea of necessity 
(for necessity alone falls within the domain of science, and 
science is only the knowledge of what is necessary), tends by 
its fundamental axioms to exclude God from the world. 
More than this, it proceeds to deny human liberty as it has 
denied God. ‘The reason is plain. Liberty is a cause out- 
side of the chain of causes, —a first cause, —a cause which is 
its own explanation ; and hence, as philosophy cannot explain 
it, it is irresistibly led to deny it. A rigorous philosophy 
will always be fatalistic. But, by this very fact, philosophy 
becomes corrupt, and perishes. When it has no other God 
than the universe, and no other man than the chief of the 
mammalia, it is nothing more than natural history. Natural 
history is all the science to be found in materialistic epochs ; 
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and this, by the way, is our present condition. But ‘ materi- 
alism’ is not the last word of the human race. Society, 
corrupted and enfeebled, is crushed down by immense catas- 
trophes ; the iron harrow of revolutions tears open humanity 
like the clods of the field; new generations sprout forth in 
the bloody furrows; the tearful soul believes anew; it re- 
covers faith in virtue; it finds once more the language of 
prayer. To the age of the revival of letters succeeded that 
of the Reformation ; to the Germany of Frederick the Great, 
- the Germany of 1812. It is thus that faith is for ever born 
anew out of its ashes. Alas! humanity rises again, only to 
recommence the course which I have just described. Does 
it, like our globe, while revolving upon itself, advance in 
space as well; and, if it advances, towards what point does it 
gravitate ? 


“Whither, oh whither, Lord, the way 
Our earth is wandering through the skies ?’” 


Montaigu ceased. I found no occasion to reply. We 
were both deeply moved, and parted with a pressure of 
hands. As soon as I had returned to my room, I endeavored 
to recollect what had passed between us, and to fix in writing 
a conversation which had left me in an indefinable feeling of 
sadness. I am not made, as I am well aware, for an epoch 
of universal transformation like ours. My sympathies are 
for the past, and yet I feel that “there is a certain declivity 
in human affairs, which one never surmounts.” Thus I be- 
hold myself drawn by the convictions of my intellect towards 
a future which inspires neither interest nor confidence. 





Tue Catholic Church holds it better for the sun and moon to 
drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the many 
millions on it to die of starvation in extremest agony, as far as 
temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not say should 
be lost, but should commit one single venial sin, should tell one 
wilful untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without excuse. — 
J. H. Newman. 
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PROOF OF IMMORTALITY IN CHRIST. 


Tue Scriptures do not treat the subject of man’s immortality 
asa problem. ‘They offer no arguments in support of it, but 
simply assume it; just as they assume the being of God. 
Only “ the fool,” it is said, ‘hath said in his heart therg is 
no God.” No solution of the difficulties of the subject is 
attempted. It is amply unfolded and illustrated, but this 
is all. 

There are reasons in support of the doctrine, strong, clear, 
and independent, in a large measure, of Christian teaching. 

For example, man’s perfection is an end to which all ob- 
jects and circumstances in nature and life administer. God 
has given him dominion over the creatures, the elements and 
forces of nature. He rules them: he turns them to use; 
and they perpetually contribute to the development of his 
capacities and powers. ‘They appear, indeed, to exist for 
this sole purpose. 

But, if death is the annihilation of his conscious being, no 
proper end can be ascribed to this wonderful array of means 
and agencies. 

Then, indeed, nothing is permanently accomplished. What 
life brings forth, death destroys; and no permanent result 
follows. 

Moreover, the human soul predicts its own immortal des- 
tiny; as blossoms in spring predict the coming fruit; as the 
eye predicts light before it is opened to receive it; or as 
the unfledged wings of the bird predict its future flight. 
Nature abounds in these analogies; and, true to them, the 
soul puts forth strong and beautiful prophecies of its immortal 
being and destiny. 

(1) It worships. In some sort, it is ever, in all ages, under 
all circumstances, a worshipper. But whence this tendency, if 
it is framed only to a mortal existence? Might we not expect 
lower orders of beings to be worshippers as well? Must it 
not, indeed, bear some kindredship to the being it adores, — 
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from which this instinctive prompting springs, — and so share 
essentially in the permanence of his being ? 

(2) It hopes. ‘“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
and this hope takes hold on immortality. It beats in every 
pulse of humanity. It glows brightly in all its consolations, 
and perpetually feeds the flame of its aspirations. It bears 
the burden of immortal anticipations. If, then, man is inhe- 
rently incapable of realizing the ultimate fruition of this hope, 
why does he hope? Why these unutterable longings and di- 
vine anticipations? Can hope have birth and being in natures 
not equal to its greatness, or capable of its durableness? 
Can it transcend the soul’s capacity? If not, then hope bears 
strong and beautiful testimony to the soul’s immortality. 

(3) It expects also “the judgment to come,” which means 
simply the ultimate triumphs of justice; and this also is 
universal. Wrungs shall finally be righted. Innocence shall 
not for ever suffer. As well are the darkest forebodings of 
guilty fear prophetic of a coming judgment, as are the 
brightest anticipations of virtue. In each human soul is an 
inborn feeling that it is connected with the verities of another 
world. Hence its interests in“all times, — in ages past and to 
come. Hence men offer their body’s life for the sake of the 
triumph of a cause. 

Why, then, these noble promptings and unbidden interests 
in men, if it is all of life to live here in this “body of 
death”? Can it be all an illusion, a fancy, a dream? Must 
they not have a cause, a basis in man’s immortality ? 

(+) Man also is made separate from other orders of being 
in nature. He multiplies his attainments by permanent 
acquisitions of knowledge; whereas the animal races do not. 
They knew as much ages ago as they knownow. ‘They never 
pass a certain limit. The birds sang their different capacities 
of song as sweetly and well in the centuries past as they will 
in the centuries to come; but man ever improves upon the 
past, and no limit may be set to human progress. The best 
lives even are incomplete, and therefore require another 
sphere for their perfecting, if ever their capacities are un- 
folded; if ever-their ideal of perfection is attained. 
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Such, briefly, are some of the reasons referred to in support 
of the doctrine of man’s immortality. They were urged with 
force and eloquence ages before the Christian era. They are 
strong with proof, but fail fully to meet our human need. 
Something more vital than arguments merely, is needed. 
They were exhausted centuries ago, and still men longed for 
somewhat more, — longed as men now long to be certified in 
some way that they have reasoned truly, — longed to feel their 
immortality. Not so much logic as light is wanted; not so 
much reason as direct discernment. Exhaust the last resource 
of argument, and still this void in the mind remains. Men 
may reason well upon the subject, who have not-the spiritu- 
ally unfolded power of discernment to behold and sense it as 
a verity. They cannot soar above a mental conviction, or get 
beyond a rational conclusion. They cannot reason themselves 
into this spiritual power of discernment. ‘The end of their 
endeavors is simply a deduction or an inference. 

For the same reason, the popular phenomena of “ spirit 
manifestations” brings no effectual help. How many, who 
affirm a belief in the genuineness of the phenomena, are yet 
really brought no nearer to a consciousness of spiritual veri- 
ties than they were before their new belief! It fails to reno- 
vate and elevate human character, as a true revelation of 
immortal verities ought to do; and persons everywhere deal 
so lightly with the phenomena that it becomes simply frivo- 
lous, —too trifling to bear the stamp and character of such a 
revelation of eternal verities as shall be to men everywhere 
a soul-elevating assurance. 

The difficulty, observe, belongs to a spiritual state. They 
who are not in any measure regenerate, nor in the endeavor 
to become so, surely cannot be helped to any clearer discern- 
ment or better apprehension of the great truth by arguments, 
however strong or clear or forcible ; nor by any external ap- 
pliances or phenomena, of whatever character or sort. 

To convince the mind is not necessarily to remove spiritual 
blindness or cure the soul’s malady. Before we can rest in a 
full assurance of the truth, we must have the power of seeing 
and feeling it spiritually. 
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It is true, death, as it casts its shadows over the future 
existence of the departed, more or less sensibly affects all ; 
for our senses tell us, that all there was vital of those we loved 
has expired. But we may not consistently demand more con- 
cerning our cognizance of them, now that death has set its 
seal upon them, than was possible to our mortal vision before. 
We never did see or know them in their substantial, spiritual 
form and character, nor ever shall, till we will see and know 
them in the immortal land. 

How manifestly has God in mercy veiled from our mortal 
vision the verities of the immortal life! We could not look 
upon them now, and live, much less continue to be the same 
free agents we are. 

We have said the Scriptures nowhere offer reasons in con- 
firmation of the doctrine of man’s immortality, but every- 
where assume it. 

In our Lord Jesus Christ it is brought to light, and ren- 
dered real and radiant to our discernment. 

First. We see him, after his crucifixion and burial, rise 
from the dead, and minister to his disciples and church as he 
did before. ‘To those whose spiritual vision was open to dis- 
cern him, he brings thus demonstrative evidence of the im- 
mortal life. Death had wrought its last work upon his bodily 
frame. It had been openly committed, as all are committed, 
to the earth, “dust to dust.” And yet in that same form he 
moves amongst those whose visions were prepared to behold 
him, rising though but to ascend shortly to purer regions. 

We bear in mind the doubts which some entertain of this 
event. But it is as well attested as any of the facts of the 
gospel narratives. And to those who receive the central 
truth of Christianity, — the divine character of Jesus, — his 
resurrection seems no strange event, but what we might 
expect. 

We propose not to argue the point; we assume that thus 
hath he brought immortality to light. And how many have 
been so affected by this evidence as to be drawn to the highest 
spiritual discernment and consciousness of the truth,— to 
“the witness within,”— the evidence of experience! 
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It is the life we live which precedes this discernment, even 
as life in Jesus precedes the immortality brought to light in 
him. We see it verified in him as an indwelling reality. We 
become aware, by appreliending him, that what he said and 
did would be imperfect without it. “He walked in its 
light.” “His whole being savors of the celestial courts 
whence he came.” He thus abolishes or dissipates the fear 
of death by assurance. As we are changed into his likeness, 
we obtain the spiritual discernment and consciousness so fully 
unfolded in him. It is a gift to those, who, by a believing 
acquaintance, walk with him. ‘Therefore the exhortation, 
‘*‘Let this same mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Doubts of the reality of the immortal life, and as a conse- 
quence the bondage of the fear of death, is the inheritance, 
‘the inevitable experience, of the spiritually unrenewed. They 
may have rational convictions upon the subject, — may reason 
well about it; but there remains to them a spiritual blindness, 
—a want of power to apprehend the truth, —a power which 
sweeps the soul’s horizon permanently clear of doubts, banish- 
ing every dark cloud, and bringing full assurance to our need. 
That power is unfolded from within, and only by a humble 
walk with Him who is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 

It is a new sense of the regenerate heart; a perception of 
faith and love. ‘Therefore, to the sensual, the worldling, the 
unregenerate, it is excluded. ‘They have no power to sense 
it, no capacity to realize it. The verities of the immortal life 
to them are as dreams,—as nothing. ‘They walk in dark- 
ness, —in the fear of death and of retribution after death. 

This is their “ bondage ;” for it is only by newness of life 
in Christ that men may have the discernment in question, 
and be enabled of a truth to say, in the apostle’s exultant 
words, “‘O death! where is thy sting? and O grave! where 
is thy victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
THROUGH OUR LorpD Jesus CuristT.” 

As, in the light of this discernment, we look to the world 
above us; as we catch clearer glimpses of the glories there to 
be revealed, — the great realities upon which we are to enter, 
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yea, already are entering, — death loses its terrors, and be- 
comes indeed to us an angel of mercy. 

Arguments are no longer needed. We have the witness 
within, the power to apprehend the thing itself, and no longer 
need to reason about it. This assurance is vitally unfolded» 
and therefore brings a joy and peace inexpressible and full 
of glory. ‘ Whosoever,” said Jesus, “liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.” They shall not suffer spiritual death 
or the fear of temporal death ; for it shall have no more power 
over them. “ Life and immortality ” is their inheritance. 


TRUE LOVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A VIOLET, in the meadow green, 
Bowed down its head with modest mien : 
It was a charming flower. 
There came a lovely maiden there : 
With happy heart and joyous air 
She came, she came 
Blithe singing in the meadow fair. 


Ah! thought the violet, could I be 

The fairest of all flowers to see! — 
If ’twere but half an hour, 

Till, charming my beloved’s eye, 

She plucked me, on her breast to lie, 
And, withering there, 

In eestacy of bliss to die! 


Then nearer came the maiten fair, 
Nor saw the violet blooming there, 
But careless crushed the flower. 
It sank, and, dying, sweetly said: 
No pain to die beneath her tread ; 
No pain to die 
Through her, and at her feet lie dead! 
VOL. XXXII. 12 
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A SERMON ON COLD. 


BY REV. J. C. KIMBALL. 
Ps. exlvii. 17: “His cold.” 


Coxp is one of those agents in nature that we are apt to look 
upon as tending neither to the glory of God nor the comfort 
of man. The associations connected with it are, for the most, 
gloomy, sad, and desolate. It comes to us after the close of 
summer, as the ruthless destroyer of all its wealth and beauty. 
Its reign is marked with suffering and death. It rides madly 
over the land on the fierce coursers of the North. ‘The 
orchards groan and sigh, and toss their limbs, at the stroke of 
its lash. ‘The thousand springs of life in the meadow and 
forest are sealed up by its breath. It lays siege, with shriek 
and hiss and bugle-blast, to the little barriers of brick and 
iron that are built up to resist its dominion. And through 
the texture of our garments, through every crack and crevice 
of the house, it inserts its long and swift and viewless lances, 
keener than the blade of Soliman, ready first to sting the © 
sleeper into agony, and then to wrap him in the iron peace 
of death. It is classified with famine, disease, and blight, as 
the great natural enemy of mankind, and is warred against 
with all the thousand appliances of art. The mythology of 
the Norse Edda makes it to be the great source of torment 
in the world to come. It is used in our common speech as 
the symbol of stupor, formality, indifference; the negation of 
love and zeal and strength, and of all those qualities which 
belong to the highest life. 

And yet this frigid visitor, in spite of its bad reputation, is 
sent forth into the world as the wise and faithful servant of 
our heavenly Father. Its icy arms are laden down with 
blessings. ‘The Psalmist, with a special significance, calls it 
“His cold.” And, though in itself an unpromising subject, 
it may help to enlarge our conceptions of the divine economy, 
if we give our attention a short time, this winter day, to its 
manifold uses. 
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First, it has an important part to perform in carrying on 
the operations of the material world. Winter is the night of 
nature. ‘The blast which sweeps down from the north, strip- 
ping the forest of its leaves and the meadows of their verdure 
and flowers, is no ruthless destroyer, but a kind mother 
undressing her children, and preparing them for a season of 
rest. The snow is their coverlet. She tucks them in with 
the ice. ‘The clouds are drawn around them as curtains; 
and their lullaby hymns are sung with the voices of the 
storm. Meanwhile, it is busy in other forms preparing for 
them on awaking, a new supply of nourishment. It inserts its 
fingers into the tough rocks, and rends them asunder. It 
loosens the soil about the roots of the trees. It opens deep 
fissures in the solid earth for ‘2 penetration of moisture. 
And with its frosty spade, more delicate than any of art’s 
creation, it makes the whole .irface of the ground light and 
porous, and ready for the mor ing rays of spring-time. It is 
the sunlight’s pioneer in the great work of progress; and it 
is through its faithful service that Nature is enabled with each 
new year to come forth, as a bride from her chamber, ever 
blooming and ever young. 

It is one of the great agents which is employed at all sea- 
sons of the year, equally with heat, in the circulation of that 
fluid which is the life-blood of the material world. The water 
is lifted up, day after day, from the vast reservoir of the ocean, 
and carried, in the shape of clouds, far and wide over the 
land. This, however, is not enough. The thousand forms 
of nature’s life are waiting to have it brought down to their 
very pores; and the question arises, How shall they get it? 
It is here that the cold comes in to solve the problem. ‘The 
space outside the earth is all a region of the intensest winter. 
The atmosphere, which is wrapped around us as a warm 
blanket, is only a few miles in thickness; and, as soon as the 
clouds have risen to a height where it begins to grow thin, 
the cold currents of air rush down, and scize them in their 
mighty arms, embracing leagues at a time, and, with a power 
like that of God’s might, wring them out in copious and re- 
freshing showers over the dusty city and the parching field. 
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Then, apart from what it is doing at the present time, the - 
surface of the earth is covered with the traces of a still 
mightier agency, exerted by it in some age of the past. It is 
well known to geology, that the glaciers, which are now found 
in Switzerland and in Northern Asia, were once extended 
over large portions of the globe. They were piled up by 
the cold on the summits of high mountains, and then forced 
by the power of gravitation over all the surrounding valleys. 
In their course, they operated as gigantic harrows and ploughs, 
furrowing the steep sides of the mountain, rasping away the 
solid rock, transferring immense boulders far down over the 
plains, and mingling those various elements which go to 
make up the fertility of the soil. ‘Their agency is one of the 
most powerful that has ever wrought on the globe. And 
to this Titanic system of agriculture, all superinduced by the 
cold, we owe, in a large measure, the richness and beauty of 
our modern earth. 

Cold, however, is subservient to the material world, not 
only for use, but also for beauty. Its realm, though different 
in all of its features from that of summer, is not by any means 
a scene of desolation. The same touch of divinity which 
pervades all the other seasons of the year, is found also in 
the works of winter. What can be more beautiful than the 
first falling of the snow! Softly and slowly, like the beating 
of angels’ wings, it comes down through the still air, disport- 
ing and fluttering and trembling, the emblem of all that is 
holy and gentle and pure. There is a great hush of Nature, 
as if her children had stopped from their works to give a 
welcome to their heavenly visitor. And, as it falls white and 
soft on the earth, not breaking the bruised reed, nor bending 
even the tiniest leaf, wrapping the brown and naked earth in 
the hest of all comforters, who is not reminded of the Psalm- 
ist’s words, “ He giveth snow like wool”? Each particle is 
a crystal, regular in its shape, and formed with as much care 
as though it were the shaping of a world. The forms into 
which it is drifted by the rising wind, being determined by 
some of the most complex laws of motion, are such as to 
exhibit, in every possible variety, the beauty of lines, showing 
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how God is able, from the wildest commotion of the elements, 
to evolve, by strictly natural laws, the most exquisite forms of 
grace. And then, when the storm has cleared away and the 
sunshine breaks over the scene, what a spectacle! The whole 
wide landscape is inwrapped in a mantle so white and spotless» 
it might well seem to have fallen from the spirit world. The 
dead leaves, and broken soil, and sharp rocks, are concealed 
in its soft folds. The stains and filth and blemishes which 
belong to earth by nature, are buried, as in the robe of divine 
forgiveness. And far away, over valley and hill, over wayside 
and waste, it stretches out in billowy luxuriance almost as 
boundless as the mercy of our Father’s heart. 

Then, besides what it is doing for the use and beauty of the 
world at large, there are many blessings and comforts which 
it is the means of bringing directly into the possession of man- 
kind. It is the great antiseptic of nature. Its presence puts 
a stop at once to all kinds of putrefaction and decay. It 
sweeps down from the North in the fall of the year, — the 
season when the human body is the most exposed to disease, — 
and begins its work of purification. It seals up the vapors of 
the swamp. It drives away miasmas from their lurking-places 
in the mould of the forest. And, proceeding downward yet 
farther in its course, it meets in battle the great armies of the 
Fever and the Pestilence, and with its sharp thrusts, more 
powerful than all the appliances of medicine, puts them to 
a speedy rout. The cities of the South hail it as a deliverer. 
It brings energy and health and strength to frames which are 
wearied and enervated with the heats of summer. The 
children sport on the new play-grounds which it spreads for 
them on the pond and the hillside. And it stores up a 
wealth of ice, to be carried as a luxury into the burning days 
of August, cooling the hot brow of fever, warding off decay 
from the viands of the table, and, by its invigoration of the 
human frame, reminding us of the beautiful proverb, “ As 
the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful mes- 
senger to them that send him; for he refresheth the soul of 
his masters.” 

Yet all these blessings are of slight value, in comparison 
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with what it does for us in the promotion of our domestic 
happiness. It is to this agent outwardly, hardly less than to 
the religion of Christ inwardly, that we owe the institution 
of home. The people of countries where it is impossible to 
remain for a long titne under the open sky, are led naturally 
to seek for their chief comfort in the domestic circle. Its 
attractions are found in their highest perfection, only among 
the nations of the North. Greece and Italy and France and 
all Southern climes, where the inhabitants are able to spend 
the larger part of their time in the open air, may have houses, 
places in which to eat and drink and sleep; but they do not 
have homes, places in which to live and upon which they can 
look as the shrines of their highest earthly enjoyment. It 
needs the touch of the cold to crystallize our dwellings, and 
make them refulgent with the light of love. The barbarous 
nations of the North, as far back as the days of Julius Cesar, 
were noted for the cheer of their homes. The difference 
which is made in this respect by the cold is manifested even 
in the mythology of the Northern and Southern nations, — 
Olympus, the heaven of the one, being only a court or a 
council-chamber in which the gods occasionally assembled ; 
while Alpheim, the blessed region of the others, was literally 
the home of gods, a social and domestic place in which they 
lived together as a family. The very word “home,” signify- 
ing that which is close or protected, implies the occasion of its 
origin. And Cowper in speaking of winter, has well sung, — 


“T crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know.” 


And how great are the blessings, which, under the name of 
home, are thus derived from the cold! The hearth-stone is 
the symbol of all that is most sacred and cheerful and sweet 
in human affection. Children grow up with healthy souls 
under its light, as plants do with healthy leaves under the 
blaze of the sun. The mother blooms in its ruddy glow to 
all the beauty of womanhood. ‘The father’s heart is saved by 
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its influence from the chill and numbness of the outward world. 
And, in its genial warmth, the spirit of the aged parent ripens 
the more sweetly for the great harvest of eternity. It is the 
Paradise of human love. ‘The virtues of religion flourish in 
its atmosphere hardly less than in that of the Church. And 
if there is one place peculiar to earth, on which the angels of 
God look with a shade of envy, it is, on a winter’s night, into 
the cheer and comfort of a Christian home. 

Once more: it is the means of calling into action the energy 
and spirit and the highest powers of the human mind. The 
balmy atmosphere of tropical climates, and the superabun- 
dance with which all the materials of life are produced, tend 
to breed sloth and effeminacy and vice; but within certain 
limits, those limits in which the icy gales of winter are able 
to act on man side by side with the breath of summer on 
nature, we find that the cold tends to brace up the system, 
and to inspire the soul, and to urge on the whole man to 
energy and enterprise. All the great nations of the earth, 
all of those which have overrun and outstripped their com- 
panions, —the ‘Tartars in Asia, the Goths and Vandals in 
Eastern Europe, the Normans and Saxons in the West, and 
the Indian tribes in America, —all these have originated in 
the cold North. I do not remember a single case in his- 
tory, where a Southern people, in the long trial, have been 
able either to overcome or to resist the dwellers of the North. 
The great currents of humanity, unlike those of the ocean, 
are all to the West and to the South. If we wanted any 
better pledge as to the issue of the present Rebellion than 
the progress of ideas from slavery into freedom, we might 
find it in the historical progress of so many nations from the 
North over the South. 

Then, too, it is the colder regions of the earth which have 
given rise to all of our great discoveries in science and art. 
It is Northern genius which whitens the sea with commerce, 
and yokes the mighty powers of nature, and reads geology on 
the rocky tablets of the earth, and marks out the courses of the 
stars. It is out of their home in the North that have come 
our civil liberty and our free institutions and our great moral 
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and social reforms. It is out of Northern ports that sail our 
missionaries with glad tidings of great joy to be carried over 
all the earth. The origin of religious liberty and of the Refor- 
mation was in the Germanic North. And if we now draw a 
line which separates Protestantism from Catholicism, progress 
from conservatism, faith from form, and Christ from Anti- 
christ, we shall find it to be, in a large measure, the line 
which divides the North from the South, the realm of cold 
from the realm of heat. 

We ought to thank God for the providential care which 
brought our Puritan Fathers, in spite of their intentions, to 
the ice-bound shore of New England. The frozen air which 
they drew into ,their lungs on that cold December morning, 
when they landed on Plymouth Rock, is yet inspiring the 
hearts of their children. It has not hurt us in the past, and 
we need have no fears of its doing so in the future, to be 
left out in the cold. The snow which has fallen from year 
to year on our shores has been to us a richer blessing than 
ever came from the cotton-fields of the South. The cold 
blast which has frozen up our rivers and our lakes has set 
free our thoughts and our speech. Letters and science and 
art have flourished on the wintry side of our hills. Whatever 
may have been our climate for the raising of grain and cattle, 
we have had three months, every year, that were good for 
raising men. And, while the icicles have been growing 
downwards to the eart):, our church-spires have been lifting 
themselves all the faster upwards to heaven. 

This reminds me to say, finally, that the cold is a blessed 
means of calling forth our Christian benevolence, and of aid- 
ing in the culture of our moral and spiritual nature. It does, 
indeed, bring to some of our fellow-creatures suffering and 
want. It creeps into the homes of the poor. It blights the 
weak frames of the houseless children found in the city’s 
streets. It chills the traveller in his lonely path. And to 
the soldier on the night-guard, far away from the light of 
home, it comes with a wail and a thrust, which no arms and 
no vigilance are able to resist. But these sufferings, though 
painful in themselves, are the very things which appeal the 
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most powerfully to all the nobler sentiments of our nature. 
Christianity, in a world where there was no want and no woe, 
would lose half its beauty, and more than half its power. 
The human spirit is so made, in the divine economy, as often- 
times to feed the most bountifully on those very things which 
cause the body to die. It is conquered evals which make the 
best servants of virtue. And not the least of the many 
reasons which lead us to regard this world as a place of pro- 
bation, is the fact that we are surrounded with so much that 
in itself is bad, and yet is made to enter largely into our 
moral and spiritual growth. The winter weather is the seed- 
time of the soul. The furrows in which we plant for the 
harvest of eternity are made through the snow to the homes 
of the poor. It is in the midst of its cold winds that the 
flowers of mercy and love and kindness are able to bloom 
the most beautifully. God builds him a temple out of the 
ice, in which there is paid him a diviner worship than any 
which ever goes from mortal’s proud cathedral. It is on the 
frosty air of winter that the angelic song of our Christmas- 
eve goes echoing the most sweetly over the earth. The 
snow is not only an emblem of moral purity, but is also one 
of its instruments. The majority of our great revivals in 
religion have commenced in the winter. It is in cold coun- 
tries that we find nearly all of our asylums and charitable 
institutions. The first blast of the icy North is the signal, 
in many of our large cities, for hundreds of gentle feet, seen 
perhaps only of God’s omniscient eye, to start forth into their 
' by-ways and their wretched homes on the mission of love. It 
is indeed a bad heart that never, in the storm, lifts a silent 
prayer for the sailor on the sea, or never, in the depth of 
winter, looks around the more carefully for a child of want. 
And though I am conscious that we perform only a small 
share of what is our duty, yet, in the great day, I doubt not 
that the most precious part of the sheaves that we lay at the 
feet of our Lord, will be those that were ripened “a the 
cold and snow of winter. 

Surely, then, it becomes us, in view of the manifold service 
which this agent is performing for the world at large, to be 
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careful how we murmur and complain at the harm and incon- 
venience which it may bring occasionally to our individual 
selves. The Psalmist was right in calling it emphatically “ His 
cold.” It is the same loving heart which kindled the torch of 
the sunlight, and gave to the flower its dewy breath, that has 
laid up the treasures of the hail, and said to the snow, “ Be 
thou on the earth.” Its wild trumpet is blown ever to the 
glory of God, its myriad keen blades wielded always in the 
strictest accordance with eternal law. There is no malice 
even in its most blighting breath. With all the ruin which it 
brings to the richness and splendor of autumn’s treasures, 
it goes forth to its work in the true spirit of a Reformer, — 
breaking down the useless old, only as a foundation for 
upbuilding the nobler new. Every winter’s blast, equally 
with each summer’s breeze, is an instrument of Nature’s pro- 
gress, both together being but the plying back and forth of 
that mysterious life-shuttle which weaves the world. And 
as now in the harvest of each year, so in that great harvest 
of the ages, when the ripe earth shall hang from God’s field 
as a head of grain from its stalk, and the souls of men be 
gathered into eternity as the wheat is to the garners of time, 
we shall have reason to praise, as its means, not only sum- 
mer’s sunshine but also the winter’s cold. 





THE LESSON OF A DREAM. 


I saw in a dream a little picture representing a person riding 
in thick darkness, while another walked by his side, carrying a 
candle, which threw a little gleam of light along the road. Thus 
it was signified to me that one, who has not power to lead, may 
still be able to aid, his fellow-travellers by throwing some ray of 
light upon their way. Be thy intellectual gifts and attainments 
great or small, be thy station high or low, let thy pure and saintly 
life shed its light as an unerring guide through the dark places of 
the world! t 
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XAVIER’S INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Tue life of the Apostle to the Indies has never been ade- 
quately written; his claims to the reverence of mankind 
have been put on false ground; he has been set upon the 
pedestal of the supernatural, as a miracle-worker ; his char- 
acter, so benevolent, energetic, intrepid, has been as necessa- 
rily buried from notice as the Roman girl was said to have 
been buried under the shields of those to whom she had 
betrayed the city. Of late years, Xavier’s own Letters have 
been studied, beginning with his student-life, in 1535, at Paris, 
and ending with a Letter only three years before his melan- 
choly end at Malacca, in 1552: being written with great care 
and considerable length, they deserve more notice than they 
have received. 

As the Roman-Catholic missions claim immense superiority 
over the Protestant; as this enterprise of Xavier has ever 
been proclaimed the most successful of its kind; as a halo of 
unearthly glory has been thrown around his whole vast field 
of labor, —we have a motive for closely scrutinizing these 
remarkable confessions: we feel bound to estimate them dis- 
passionately in connection with the well-known result, — that 
Christians of any name are hardly as numerous in India to- 
day as they were three centuries ago; and that, by building 
his Asiatic Church upon the Portuguese throne, Xavier in- 
sured its decay when the power of that third-rate kingdom 
came to decline. 

Xavier went into the missionary-field with every advan- 
tage. The Asiatic Heathen were just waking up to the 
superiority of Christianity: they had detected its thousand im- 
perfections in practical development, — the fire-arms it would 
use without stint to avenge even imaginary wrongs, the fire- 
poison with which it would degrade these feebler children of 
Infinite Providence, the grasping selfishness of many of its 
consecrated servants, the flegrant profligacy of official repre- 
sentatives of the most Christiau majesty of Portugal. 

This readiness for the gospel was so remarkably manifested 
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just then, that Japan (whose gates have just been burst open 
by the war-thunder of European nations) was actually seek- 
ing some interpreter of the new faith among its distant isles, 
through a wanderer who was brought into Xavier’s presence 
by one of the most remarkable providences on record. All 
India, too, was welcoming Roman-Catholic missions before his 
arrival who has been called the “ Light of the East.” Em- 
issaries from the universal Church of Christendom were 
meeting the Heathen on their own level, — Franciscan and 
Dominican friars, inured to a life of privation, embarrassed by 
no family cares, inspired by the thought that as many as they 
baptized were saved from rolling in the endless flames of a 
physical hell. Those who have witnessed these devoted men 
in Oriental lands cannot question their enjoyment of a seem- 
ing advantage over the heralds of Protestantism, as their 
expense of maintenance is unspeakably less, their ease of 
motion unspeakably more, their capacity of endurance obvi- 
ously greater, than the delicate New-England lady who is 
sharing her husband’s Burmese ministry, or the fair children 
who seem only to waste their sweetness on the fever-smitten 
air. The Romish missionary has no wife but his Church, no 
children but his converts, no home better than the hearts of 
those he has brought from darkness into light. 

Besides these two advantages, one of which was reproduced 
of late years in the Sandwich Islands seeking after the gospel, 
and the other has been surpassed by the organization of the 
Moravian missions, a third, peculiar to Xavier, was his being 
the front wave of a new spiritual tide. He was one of the 
six original Jesuits, the bosom-friend of Loyola, the admira- 
tion of all the more fervent Romanists, the manifestation of 
its new zeal upon a field where Jesuitism meant to put in the 
shade all previous triumphs of Christianity. The fact that 
Xavier made it his first business in India to dispossess all 
earlier Christian laborers, and intrust every thing to the 
exclusive care of his Jesuit brethren, shows that he felt 
himself to be the leader of a new sacramental host about to 
win more glorious victories than had been dreamt of before. 
The immense enterprise which he put forth, without any 
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knowledge of the native tongues, without any thought of 
carrying his influence deeper than baptism and the catechism, 
betrays to my mind the fresh burst of religious enthusiasm. 
Worldly men would call it fanaticism. The most gifted 
Protestant missionary, even if a born linguist, would never 
dream of dividing ten years’ labor among as many differ- 
ent languages, through nine thousand miles of territory, and 
fifty-two separate kingdoms. He would object, that this was 
scattering the seed altogether too thin ; that the result could 
be nothing more than a transient excitement of curiosity here 
and there, followed by profounder slumber; that the most 
ardent of Christian apostles confined his ministry to classic 
lands, where he could use his native tongue, and, but for the 
providential severity of persecution, would not have wandered 
as much as he did, while the other anointed missionaries 
of the Cross were mostly confined to some single spot whence 
they rayed out light as from the sun of a central system, — 
this, too, with miraculous gifts such as put an infinite dis- 
tance between them and their modern successors. Xavier 
hardly attempted to penetrate beyond the sea-coast of the 
countries he visited; he allowed sometimes but a few months 
to a whole community ; he made feeble endeavors to grasp 
the foreign language which he needed to know; he did little 
to erect permanent institutions; moreover, at the very root 
of his tree was a worm, placed there by himself, certain to 
consume its beauty and destroy its life. 

. This was the last advantage, as he thought, of his position ; 
as I think, the chief source of its many troubles and final fail- 
ure. He was the royal commissioner to the Indies; he 
represented the majesty of Portugal, then as powerful in 
those seas as the England of to-day; he went out with a 
fleet as a convoy; he assumed to direct in temporal and 
spiritual affairs at once; he essayed to open seaports as well 
as establish missionary stations. It was a task entirely un- 
fitted to his nature, certain to raise up enemies, and utterly 
alien from the spirit of Him who declared that his kingdom 
is not of this world. As his monarch held rights of dominion 
over all east of the Cape, as this commerce-loving sovereign 
sought to extend his profitable trade throughout Asia under 
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special sanction of the pope, Xavier’s influence was impaired 
by this effort to serve God and Mammon at once, — to start 
commerce, for instance, under the best auspices at Japan, and 
build up a Jesuit institution in connection with the Portu- 
guese government: so that he was naturally led to lean on 
this arm of flesh; one of his Indian Letters stating that he 
“owed much of his success to the viceroy, who lately gave 
four thousand pieces of gold to those who profess the truth 
in the Christian cities.” More than any missionary before or 
_ since, he required to be backed by the civil power; and the 
ultimate overthrow of that most promising effort in Japan 
was owing to the very principles he had introduced of inter- 
fering with the government of a country which had opened 
its bosom freely to his spiritual influence. After ninety years, 
the mission was destroyed, in fire and blood, by the jealousy 
of the Japanese emperors: they justly considered it as en- 
dangering the peace of the State. Xavier had sought to 
unite it as closely as possible to Portugal; had conciliated 
the confidence of one ruler by presents, had won the favor 
of another by diplomacy, had established political intercourse 
between the two governments. When, therefore, his Jesuit 
successors intrigued, according to their nature, with one party 
against another, is it strange that they became suspected, 
then hated, then doomed? In 1637 another emperor than 
him who knew this Joseph of Jesuitism thought he discov- 
ered a traitorous conspiracy to dethrone him, and smothered 
it in the blood of thirty-seven thousand Christians. 

The astounding fact, settled beyond question by Xavier's 
one hundred and forty-two Letters, is, that with all these un- 
exampled aids; with the advantage of representing a then 
universal Church; with the impulse of a new aggressive 
religious organization (which hesitated at nothing that could 
accomplish its aims, not even at the fiery terrors of the Inqui- 
sition) ; with the tendency of Oriental Heathenism to embrace 
a faith of whose shield it saw only the golden side; with the 
authority of a royal commissioner of the leading maritime 
power of Europe, and the energetic assistance of its viceroy, — 
his success was exceedingly limited. He did not strike be- 
neath the surface, nor cover much of that. In India, in 
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Ceylon, in the Spice Islands, his labors were confined entirely 
to the sea-coast, where he was under the protection of Portu- 
guese guns, and sustained by Portuguese governors. Even 
there, knowing nothing of the language, and approaching 
the natives through. an interpreter, he was reduced to bap- 
tizing the children, and hearing the catechetical repetitions of 
those who had been made disciples by the previous mission- 
aries whom he supplanted. In 1790 the Abbé Dubois writes, 
that Xavier left India in disgust, after a stay of about two 
years, disheartened by the immeasurable obstacles which every- 
where met him in his apostolic career. Instead of his eulo- 
gist’s statement, that, “in ten years, all the regions from Goa 
to the extremity of Asia were overrun, instructed, converted,” 
his own declaration is, that he left India “in utter disgust at 
the thick-headedness of the natives, and their propensity to 
enormous vices.” On the fishing coast, Catholic writers doubt 
his adding one to the list of previous converts. But a single 
Brahmin embraced Christianity under his influence; and 
that one because of the salary, it was said, which he actually 
received. At Malacca he accomplished nothing whatever. 
China he was prevented from visiting by his early death. In 
1548 he writes to his sovereign, that he must severely punish 
any governor in whose district converts are not made; that 
any such officer neglecting to spread the faith must be im- 
prisoned for many years, his goods confiscated, and all his 
property devoted to charity; thus making the progress of 
Christianity depend upon the systematic persecution con- 
demned by the spirit of Christianity, — upon the lust of gold, 
and the ambition of preserving official honor. The very 
next year, he writes to his spiritual master, Loyola, “ All our 
labor at present is to guard those already Christians. The 
natives so abhor Christianity that they have no patience to 
listen when we introduce the subject. Hence, since there is 
not the least need of my efforts in these parts, I have deter- 
mined to start for Japan.” How strangely this contrasts with 
the profane assertion of a late Jesuit eulogy, that “ Xavier 
abandoned himself to God, and God abandoned his power to 
him”! But the divine judgment has been long ago passed 
upon his work in Japan, —that his maxim, of missionaries 
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doing nothing without the aid of muskets, was radically false ; 
that besides the error of resting a religious enterprise upon 
the authority of a foreign State, of employing, to build up the 
kingdom of Christ, what Christ repudiates (the bribe of 
worldly advantage and the terror of the magistrate’s sword), 
he had not learned even so much charity as to welcome the 
co-operation of Roman-Catholic brethren who had distin- 
guished themselves by years of efficient service in the Asiatic 
field; but replaced them in every important post by new 
comers, who must have entered on their strange task under 
every disadvantage. More than this: his method, like every 
Jesuit’s, seems to have been utterly worldly, —to gain the 
favor of influential people, as he wrote to Father Melchior 
Nugnez, by frequenting hospitals and prisons, and turn it to 
the credit of the order, as he wrote not many months before 
his death. Loyola himself had become dissatisfied because 
the neophytes relapsed to Paganism — had accused Xavier of 
being precipitate in administering baptism, — had demanded 
his immediate return to Europe. 

The legends which Catholic eulogists have gathered around 
this sainted name, of converting a million of heathen in a 
month, of putting to flight a hostile army by a word, of 
raising the dead and saving multitudes of lives by some gift 
like his chaplet, are inconsistent with his own Letters, with 
his confessions of failure, and his dependence on the civil 
authority for success. It is an unspeakable pity that these 
biographers have not rather drawn attention to his beautiful 
character; to that rare modesty which made him write to 
Loyola, “Since I myself can do nothing;” to that noble 
forgiveness which sent help to a governor who had deeply 
injured him, but would not humble the fallen man by a 
personal visit; to that self-sacrifice which made him relin- 
quish his brilliant prospects in Paris to bury himself alive on 
a Paynim shore; to the real intrepidity which made him 
the advance-guard of Christianity in far-away Japan; to the 
sublimity of his death, when, utterly alone in a shed of sticks, 
amidst the seaport din, without so much as the sympathy of 
a dog, his uncompromising spirit took its flight, leaving his 
body to be buried, without prayer or tear, in the adjoining 
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sand. That body now receives reverence at Goa; that name 
is enshrined in a magnificent church at Gotala; that right 
arm, so often enervated with baptisms, is embalmed at Rome ; 
that soul, I doubt not, has long ago deplored the sensual man- 
worship which has so long obscured a character of rare 
beauty, a life of sublime dedication. F. W. H. 








SUNBEAM. 







Nor from Loss, preceptor stern, 
Will affection wait to learn, 

Sweet Home-Sunbeam, how thou art 
Dearly precious to the heart ! 









There is light transfigures form 

In thy glance of lustre warm, 
Gleaming from the oval brow 

And the bright cheek’s earnest glow. 










Work thy rhythmic hand has wrought 
Wears artistic grace of thought, 

Industry’s ideal measure 
Moving like a round of pleasure. 





Use and ornament combine ; 
Hands of love and labor twine, 
Sending a diviner beauty 

To the willing forms of duty. 
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Rooms arranged by thee become 
All the poetry of home 

Where the children’s cheery faces 
Shine with thy reflected graces. 








Long may meekness earth inherit, 
And late heaven,* loving spirit ! 
Cynosure of home! delay 

On thy culminating way ! 
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MORNING SIDE. 


MORNING SIDE. 
CHAPTER Il. — INTERIOR LIFE. 


Ir may be thought that a close intimacy would hardly grow 
up between persons whose ages were thirty years apart. I 
should have said so- myself, before I knew Arthur Ashton. 
But, in conversation with him, I forgot the disparity. His life 
had had a so much better start than mine, that I never felt 
more painfully the deficiencies of my early education. By 
his thorough culture and habits of reflection, he had reached 
the questions which were then interesting me. It was like 
adding thirty years to his life. 

Besides, as I came into his neighborhood a stranger to the 
persons and business of the place, I was, to some degree, 
dependent upon him for advice ; which he always was as free 
to give as I was to ask. This served still further to abate 
the difference of age. Our intercourse at once took the 
form of equality. I think it would have puzzled any one to 
say, whether he felt the more respect for my years, or I the 
more respect for his insight. 

Perhaps the knowledge that, in our rural retirement, we 
were dependent on each other, disposed us to take some 
special pains in mutual adaptation; and I have noticed that 
friendships which grow up in this way are apt to be both 
more useful and more lasting than those formed upon less 
consideration. At any rate, we met and talked with rare 
freedom and sympathy. 

Among my first visits to Morning Side, I remember one 
which gave me a glimpse of his interior life. I have good 
reason for being able to recall the precise day. I had 
resolved to reset a bank-wail front of my house, and for this 
purpose had engaged one or two extra hands. On their 
arrival in the morning, the sky looked threatening, and the 
air felt icy ; but we determined to begin our work. 

We had one of those raw, soaking days, which often mark 
a backward spring. A snow-squall was succeeded by a few 
gleams of sunshine, and these by sheer torrents of rain; and 
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then the lighting-up of the horizon again disappointed us 
with mist and sleet that drizzled all day. Twice my men aban- 
doned their work, only to renew it again amid the discomforts 
of handling slippery stones, and shovelling mud. 

It was not without some disturbance of my equanimity, 
and some incipient dislike of my new country-life, that I 
went over to pass the evening at Morning Side. 

I found Arthur sitting in front of a fire that blazed up in 
the old-fashioned chimney-place, and gave an air of cheerful 
comfort to the room. I learned that he had anticipated foul 
weather ; and, providing some indoor work for his hired men, 


he had himself been all day over his books. 


* A long storm,” said he, ‘‘ makes a red-letter day in my calen- 
dar. I contrive to get twenty or thirty such days every year. 
They come as peaceful and holy as a sabbath! The rain that pat- 
ters against my windows gives me a delicious sense of security 
from intrusion, and then for some communion with those old mas- 
ter-spirits whose thoughts lift up our daily life! Now, neighbor,” 
he continued, giving me the name by which he always addressed 
me, ‘if you had lived long in the country, you would not have 
tried any out-of-door labor to-day. However, you will soon learn 
to read the signs of the weather. Country people always expect 
heavy rains at this time, —a provision of Nature to fill the wells 
and streams, and to saturate the earth against the droughts of 
summer.” 

Neighbor.—Do you think that Nature has made any provision 
against a too liberal supply of this element with which I have got 
so well acquainted? because, judging from the soaked garments I 
have worn to-day, from the spongy state of the ground, to say 
nothing of five inches of water in my cellar, perhaps that extreme 
needs some limitation. 

Arthur. — Ah! I see you have fears of being drowned out. But 
take courage ; our hillside is high; if the worst comes, you may 
grow amphibious, perhaps reach the honor of gills and fins. Mean- 
while, wait till next August to see how the adjustment of supply 
and need comes out. 

Neighbor. —Oh! of course. But that is a curious fact you have 
just alluded to,—the secret faith which every one has in the 
beneficent processes of Nature. All indications of a primitive 
sympathy with that faith are full of interest. 
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Arthur. —I think so too; and country proverbs and traditions 
reveal numberless indications of that sort. No doubt we should 
find that every one feels the yearnings of that faith, could we only 
reach him. But country people, for the most part, know not how 
to express their feelings; and a consciousness of verbal inability to 
discriminate and describe ties their tongue. One cannot get into 
them, at least with here and there an exception, like Uncle Eph, 
whom every body likes, in spite of his oddities. 

Neighbor. —I have not yet become acquainted with Uncle Eph, 
as you call him; but I have often thought what an explanation of 
superstition is this sympathy with an occult will and power behind 
what we see. 

Arthur. — Yes; and here at Morning Side I have talked with 
many an unlettered laborer, in whom I easily recognized the 
promptings of that same instinct which of old peopled the groves 
with fawns, and the brooks with naiads, and gave a god to every 
tree and rock, and a voice to every breath of wind. Who will 
gently apply his ear to listen to the half-breathed articulations of 
that instinct here among the hills of New England? What a book 
of poetry he might give us! So irrepressibly does this tendency 
to the unseen bear us all, either to true religion or to superstition ! 
And even of superstition, was it Burke who said, that it is “ the 
religion of feeble minds” ? 

Neighbor. —I think I have heard the remark before: at any 
rate, it strikes me as somewhat suggestive. 

Arthur. — So it strikes me. The fruits of an enlightened faith, 
and even the vagaries and cruelties of superstition, alike show us 
how deep planted is this tendency of our nature, which the lowest 
civilization has not smothered, and the highest civilization has not 
outgrown. 

Neighbor. —Outgrown? If we expect that, we must not smile 
at the rustic who waited for the river to run by. 

Arthur. — Quite so; for the same stream of humanity is ever 
flowing on. We should not think one talked very sensibly, who 
should speak of our outgrowing a love of music or nature or art. 
Who can doubt that the sentiment of religion is just as much in 
the make of our nature as these? If it be the tendency of all 
higher culture to prune away unworthy offshoots, and give a freer 
play to the better part of our nature, religion must come to be 
more and more thought of among men. We may outgrow our 
animalism, our doubts, our neglects; and every man come to see 
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that he is religious because he is a man, and that, by as much as 
he divests himself of religion, by so much does he divest himself 
of his manhood, and of its highest and noblest part. 

And then, what a sense of the reality of religion does this view 
give us! showing that it is not an outside, artificial thing ; not a 
badge or fashion or pretence ; not an invention of priestcraft, or an 
instrument of police ; but a living, indestructible need of the soul. 

Neighbor. —‘‘ A still small voice ;” and I think there must be 
few who have not heard it. 

Arthur.— Perhaps not one. And who has not noticed how 
responsive to culture is our first fresh feeling about religion? We 
may trifle with it, and invest it with disparaging associations, so 
that it shall be impossible to restore it to our regard, and there 
shall be no more hope of us than of an Atheist; or, on the other 
hand, we may guard it from all aspersions as we would the name 
of our mother: it may give direction to our thoughts and reading, 
transfuse and shape our character, and become in time about as 
real as any thing in our whole life. We all have known those 
who have given years to its culture; and, perhaps, if an angel 
walked at their side, they could hardly be more guided and lifted 
up into a world of beauty and of infinite love. 

Neighbor.— The common objections to the reality of religion 
do not seem the most valid things in the world, when viewed in the 
light of such facts as these. 

Arthur. — Especially since objections probably come from those 
who have given no attention to the subject. In other things, we 
do not ascribe a preponderating importance to the judgment of those 
who know nothing about what they talk. A single case where 
a man can truly say he has given serious attention to religion, and 
knows, from his own experience, there is no foundation for it, 
might be a novelty. 

Neighbor. — As to that serious attention you allude to, what 
is it, even in the case of devout men, compared with the amount 
of time and effort given to other things ? 

Arthur. — Ah! indeed; and this, too, when we see that all the 
higher susceptibilities of our nature are moulded only by long- 
continued care. Thus, the man who knows something about 
music, perhaps gives ten or twenty years of laborious study to the 
discipline of his taste; and then feels that he has but placed his 
foot on the threshold of that temple of harmony which is to be 
understood only by higher processes of culture. So, also, he who 
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has an eye for beauty in art or nature devotes his life to one 
branch of his subject ; and then finds that two or three lifetimes are 
necessary to be able to measure that. What attainments can be 
expected in a subject higher than music, higher than art, if men 
never undertake its study with a resolute purpose, and give little 
attention to it, except at odd intervals, when they have nothing else 
to do? 

Neighbor. — Perhaps you have here stated the chief cause of 
doubt as to the reality of religion, —that it receives so much less 
attention than is due to it if it be true. 

Arthur.— And yet, neighbor, it does not follow that those are 
the best things which a primary school most develops, or that 
those may not be infinitely better things which that school, in the 
majority of its pupils, hardly awakens into conscious life. And, as 
this world is the primary school of humanity, who will say, that a 
germ of our nature is to be valued by the development, or want of 
development, that is witnessed here ? 


Soon after this conversation, I returned home, with the 
understanding that, in the course of a few days, I should meet 
Uncle Eph; the allusion to whom had somewhat awakened 


my curiosity. 

On my way back, I could not but reflect upon this inter- 
view. It was not so much the substance of Arthur’s conver- 
sation that impressed me, as his manner, — very simple and 
quiet, but with a look and tone that implied both sincerest 
conviction and profoundest feeling. ‘The things upon which 
he had been speaking, he regarded as real: his farm, with its 
forests, hills, and rocks, was not more real. 

I thought I saw a great way into his soul; and I am 
sure a dozen years’ talk about politics and the weather could 
not have made him seem so near to me, —a fact, perhaps, 
somewhat suggestive of the direction in which our closest 
and most vital sympathies may be found. 

Nor must I hesitate to add, that I went along the narrow 
path that led to my house with some feelings of self-dissatis- 
faction. The retrospect of a large portion of my life, though 
it presented no particular act for which I reproached myself, 
yet would have looked different, I felt sure, had I earlier 
pondered the destiny and meaning of ‘humanity. What 
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might I have been, had I, when a’ young man, settled upon 
the plan of life which I saw in Arthur Ashton, and thus had, 
for the last thirty years that “good angel walking at my 
side,” of which he spoke ? 


(To be continued.) 


DE REPUBLICA BENE SPERAVI. 


A MILLION years ago 
(Possibly more, — great the uncertainty 
Reading the rock-dial of history), 

The earth lay hid in snow. 


In mountains skyward piled 
Nearest the pole, sliding thence southerly, 
Blasting all life, regions now tropical 
With not a floweret smiled. 


The moon looked down and sighed : 
‘“‘ Beautiful earth! dazzling in brilliancy ! 
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Gone are thy flowers, vanished thine animals! 
Though bright, how dark !” she cried. 


Ten thousand years rolled by. 
Melting away slowly or rapidly, 
Mountain of ice, snowfield, and glacier 

Had gone; the earth was dry ; 


And countless graceful flowers 
Sprang from her lap; over her continents 
Animals roamed ; man, as a sovereign, 

Exulted in his powers. 


The moon spake out again : 
** Foolish my dream, thinking that history 
Closed with the ice; ’twas the machinery 
To fit the earth for men. 


That awful march of ice, 
Rounding the hills, smoothing’ the plains for them, 
Grinding to loam richest materials, 

Has made earth Paradise.” 
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Or all the picturesque villages which line the banks of the 
Connecticut, we have long thought that Charlestown, N.H., 
is the gem. Every traveller who has visited it, will recall 
the spacious street, hedged with venerable elms, which runs 
through the centre of the town. He will remember the neat 
and tasteful dwellings which gently retire from the road, and 
the towering peak of Ascutney, which looks down upon 
them, like a protecting “ genius of the place.” 

As if courting still greater retirement, in consonance with 
the spirit of its inmates, there long stood, just round the cor- 
ner of the noble avenue to which we have referred, a cosy 
two-story dwelling, nestling under the shadow of sheltering 
maples and elms. Hither, three and fifty years ago, as the 
young minister repaired, not very long after the flock at 
Charlestown had been given into his hands, he must have 
often said, “ Truly the lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” 

The war with England came, and found him there; the 
second French Revolution came, and found him there; the 
third, and still he labored on in peace; the war with Mexico 
came, while, in his sequestered nook, he still prayed for the 
coming of peace and good-will among the nations. Nay, the 
echo of the guns pointed against Sumter still found him there, 
and was answered, as of old, upon the Lord’s Day, by the 
accents of his favorite hymn : — 

“No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Shall heaps of slain deplore: 


They'll hang the trumpet in the hall, 
And study war no more.” 


From the time, when, as a boy, his eyes dilated, as he sat 
down before the coveted dish of baked pumpkin and milk, 
‘eaten from the shell” as a saucer, and then went to bed to 
count the stars which glimmered through that log-cabin roof 
at Hebron, his peace-breathing spirit was manifested ; since, 
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even then, he seemed to be made wretched by any approach 
to bickerings among his brothers and sisters. In college, 
whither he walked all the way, with his “ baskct and his 
store,” an eager pilgrim to the halls of Harvard, he was 
watchful of every opportunity of improvement. He had, 
too, the power, through the attraction of his own noble na- 


ture, to fasten to him friends, whom to know was to honor, — 


and whose love for him, when fifty years and more had tested 
it, was inherited as a priceless heirloom by their families. 

A man who could win such friends, could not fail, when he 
entered on the coveted work of the ministry, to endear him- 
self peculiarly to the people of his charge. 

Radiant with sympathy, he went from house to house, 
among his flock, ever ready to “rejoice with all them that do 
rejoice,” and ‘weep with them that weep.” ‘The fathers, 
one after another, passed away. ‘lhe children, whose cheeks 
he had patted on their way to school, became fathers in their 
turn, and entered into the inheritance of the same heart-felt 
sympathy which had gladdened an elder generation. 

Indeed, his passion for the companionship of children was 
one of the marked traits of his character. In the parishes 
which he visited, when “ making his exchanges,” there are 
young people who will always delight to remember that they 
were among Dr. Crosby’s pets. 

“ Clothed with humility,” he was seldom heard to speak of 
himself; but, out of an unfailing repository, he was glad to 
pour forth stores of anecdotes or reminiscences for the enter- 
tainment of his friends. 

“At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place.” 
A living embodiment of the love which “ beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,” 
his simple and pertinent counsels could not have been lost 
upon the successive generations of his hearers. 

Well do we recall the earnest solemnity of his manner, as 
he preached, some ten years since, the only sermon we ever 
heard him deliver, from the words, ‘‘ Never man spake like 
this man.” Dr. Crosby’s manuscripts, moreover, down to 
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his latest days, were singularly neat ; and there was a peculiar 
felicity in his way of expressing his thoughts, even in writing 
the simplest note of friendship. ‘Thus the delicacy of his 
tastes seemed to be impressed upon the slightest work which 
he undertook. 

When fifty years of this Christian laborer’s loving service 
had gone by, his parishioners and friends gathered around 
him in thankful recognition of the guileless manners, the un- 
wearied cheerfulness, the stability of purpose, and the Chris- 
tian integrity, which had made him such a cherished pillar 
in the house of the Lord. 

« Ah!” one of the unthinking may say, “it is easy enough 
to stay on so, hidden away in that peaceful vale, no storms to 
shake his peace: how would this quiet spirit have borne peril 
and hardship ?” 

As if to anticipate this carping questioner, behold how a 
sharp, stern trial of his faith and patience comes, and in 
a way his friends might have least expected! The dim day- 
break of a bleak December ‘morning discloses the pleasant 
parsonage in flames, and the inmates, scantily clad, fleeing 
from it at the peril of their lives. Yet, once again, the patri- 
arch encounters the stifling smoke and thickening flames, that 
he may rescue something which is prized by his best friend ; 
and then, — 

“They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat 
Waved over by that flaming brand:... 
Some natural tears they dropped, then wiped them soon ;” 
Then, “hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


And now, from a neighboring window, our good doctor 
beholds books, sermons, raiment, rapidly perishing, only to 
recall some genial anecdote, and to tell it in his own simple- 
hearted way. ‘Truly he did not “ think it strange concerning 
the fiery trial which was to try him, as though some strange 
thing had happened unto him, but could “ rejoice, inasmuch 
as” he was “ partaker of Christ’s sufferings.” 
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The kindred and friends, the faithful flock, moreover, who 
had felt as if there were a peculiar atmosphere of joy and 
welcome about that house, ‘‘made with hands,” the home of 
three and fifty years, were now enabled to see how much 
more noble than ever seemed the inmates of that dwelling, 
when torn away from those smoking ruins. 

Truly “the fire” which “shall try every man’s work, of 
what sort it is,” had bravely tested theirs. 

And when, a fortnight after, in a son’s house, in another 
State, the crumbling walls of the house of clay fell also to 
the ground, who can doubt, that, to the glorified intelligences 
of another sphere, the spirit once enshrined within them bore 
the test of this sterner separation, and soared away peacefully 
into an atmosphere of lové congenial to itself ? 


Dr. Crosby died Dec. 80,1864. On the succeeding Tues- 
day, Jan. 3, 1865, the village gathered itself once more (as 
if no schism of theology had ever intervened) within the 
walls of the South Parish. 

The services of commemoration* ended, borne by the 
hands of men, as in the simple, primitive times, the bier is 
taken to the wooded cemetery on the hill-side. 

There, may there be many to find that he “ being dead, 
yet speaketh,” as they seem to hear the waving branches tell, 
in the words of Scripture, the lesson of his life: “ Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God, as a little child, 
shall in no wise enter therein.” w. 


Nore. —Jaazaniah Crosby, son of Jaazaniah and Elizabeth (Gilson) Crosby, 
was born in Hebron, N.H., April 3, 1780. He graduated at Harvard College, in the 
class of 1804; studied theology with Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D., at Hampton, N.H.; 
was ordained over the South Parish, in Charlestown, N.H., Oct. 17, 1810, and re- 
tained his connection with the society until his death, a period of nearly fifty-five 
years. He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard College in 1853. 
In June, 1855, he was relieved from the active duties of the parish, by the settle- 
ment of a colleague, Rev. Adams Ayer, who resigned his charge after a little more 
than four years. In June, 1864, Mr. Livingston Stone was ordained as colleague, 
and is now sole pastor. 

Dr. Crosby died, Dec. 30, 1864, in Cambridge, Mass., at the residence of his 
eldest son. 





* A very appropriate sketch of Dr. Crosby’s character was given on this occa- 
sion by his colleague, Rev. L. Stone. 
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THE great organ which was placed in Music Hall with ap- 
propriate services, and whose marvellous powers have been 
so fully and graphically described by Dr. Holmes in the 
“ Atlantic,” has been followed by others of American man- 
ufacture in our churches and public halls. Chief among 
these may be mentioned the one in the Catholic Cathedral 
of this city, the mew instrument in the South Congregational 
Church, and the organ in the public hall in Worcester. The 
Methodists, not long since, held a musical convention in New 
York, made up from the leading singers and organists of their 
churches. The occasion was one of unusual interest, and 
gave rise to an animated discussion of the question whether 
_ the people should join more in the singing. More recently, 
the lovers of sacred music have had their attention drawn to 
a series of choral festivals in Trinity Church, New York. 
These were conducted after the manner of the great choral 
gatherings in England, such as have taken place at the ca- 
thedral in Norwich, Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
St. Paul’s. In the English cathedrals, male voices alone are 
employed; boys, with pure soprano voices, taking the part 
usually assigned in this country to women. ‘This plan was 
adopted in these choral festivals. The chorister boys of 
Trinity, of the Advent choir in Boston, and of the Holy-‘Trin- 
ity choir of Brooklyn, N.Y., numbering some forty or fifty, 
were subjected to a severe training for months. The city 
press contained, at the time, full reports of these festivals. 
The vocal music was accompanied by Dr. Cutler,‘on the new 
chancel organ, assisted by Mr. William H. Walter, upon the 
large organ in the gallery. The combined effects of the two 
organs has been described as grand and impressive. ‘The 
selections were chiefly from the great works of Handel, Bach, 
and Mendelssohn. Among the solo performers were some 
of the most distinguished singers in the country. The new 
chancel organ, although not large, is, we are told, superior to 
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all organs of its class. The choral festivals proved a bril- 
liant success. The lovers of music, both fashionable and 
devout, attended. Though there was an admission-fee, the 
spacious edifice was thronged, and the listeners were highly 
delighted. 

All these events have served to stimulate the choirs of 
our churches, and excite a desire to use elaborate and art- 
istic music. ‘This is now carried to such an extent, that 
we often have snatches of the opera introduced into our 
churches; and the performers during the week, at the 
Academy of Music, sometimes occupy the chief places in 
the sanctuary on Sunday. We believe there is a danger 
that devotion be sacrificed to taste, and feeling give place to 
culture and effect. There has always been a connection be- 
tween music and religious devotion. When the heart is 
deeply stirred, it utters its various feelings in holy song. 
The chant, hymn, and anthem form an important part of 
Christian worship. Thus far all agree. Now, it is because 
this elaborate and highly artistic music often robs the service 
of its religious effect, that we call attention to this subject. 
We think the tendency now is to sacrifice simplicity and 
_ natural emotion to elaborate and highly wrought music. 
The quartet has driven out the old-fashioned choir. Often 
the whole arrangement of the music on Sundays is in the 
hands of those who are destitute of any vital religious con- 
victions or feeling. Do we gain by this in the great object 
for which music in the Church is established? To answer 
this question, it is well to be guided by the light of past 
experience. Among no class of Christians has religious 
devotion expressed itself in singing, more than among the 
Methodists and Moravians. Probably they have not carried 
sacred music to that degree of cultivation which it has 
reached in the Roman-Catholic Church; but these Christians 
have made it the means of a deeper and wider popular influ- 
ence. As a counterpoise, then, to the tendencies of the 
times, let us glance at two of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist and Moravian communions, — 
Charles Wesley and James Montgomery. 
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The early period of the eighteenth century is memorable 
for a marked religious movement, which, beginning in Eng- 
land, soon spread itself throughout the British Empire and 
the whole Christian world. At this time, religion had lost 
its hold, to a great degree, on the convictions of the people. 
In the intellectual classes, scepticism was rife, while formalism 
and indifference had crept in and overpowered the Church. 
At this period, a young student could be seen at Oxford, 
who, apart from his fellows, was meditating on the deepest 
themes of the soul. Endowed with unrivalled powers of 
logic, he was careful always to use his skill in the service 
of truth, and for the defence of justice. But, with this clear- 
ness and force of logic, there was united a deep and ever- 
growing enthusiasm. While other young men were spending 
their leisure in reading light literature, this youth was ab- 
sorbed by the ascetic visions of Thomas 4 Kempis, or the 
healthier piety of Jeremy Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” 
Feeling more and more the stirrings of a profound piety, 
and witnessing the prevalent religious coldness and indiffer- 
ence, his soul wrestled in agony, and was touched with the 
Spirit of God. Under the inspiration of aroused and quick- 
ened religious emotion, he began a series of efforts, out of . 
which was born that great up-rising of religious devotion, — 
Methodism. This young man was John Wesley, a name 
which will always stand forth as one of the most prominent 
in the Church. He and his brother Charles may be called 
the parents of Methodism. Doubtless, the movement had its 
birth from a higher parentage. It was born of the Holy 
Spirit. But they were the human instruments of this deep 
and earnest phase of piety. It is the gospel of love, and 
derives its greatest strengtli from the intensity of feelings it 
excites. Its great ideas are the nearness and presence of 
God to the soul, the need of repentance, and the. religion 
of personal experience. It is an appeal to the popular heart ; 
and the type of piety it has produced is marked by a hearty 
zeal and overpowering feelings. It is, in fact, an emotional 
religion, and aims to approach men through the heart. 
Hence its sacred poetry has been distinguished for its fervor, 
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and power to excite and stir. Truly aware of the influence 
which music exerts over men, the Methodists have always 
used, with great efficiency, the agency of melody. Not con- 
tent with one kind of music, they have played on the varied 
strings of the human heart. Hence there is no type of 
religion which has excited and thrilled men more than the 
Methodist. While John Wesley was busy, organizing this 
religious body, his brother Charles, under the influence of an 
imagination baptized into Christian piety, was writing sacred 
hymns. The latter, with justice, has been called the Poet of 
Methodism. As this religious movement may, with propri- 
ety, be called lyrical, Charles Wesley was its representative. 
His conceptions were vivid, and his spiritual experience deeply 
emotional and varied. In his own religious life, he had felt 
the alternations of gloom and transport; been plunged into 
despair, or raised to ecstasy. He had passed through the 
dark valley of doubt, and risen to a glowing perception of 
the cross and its expression of divine love. Hence he was 
eminently fitted to embody the lyric piety of Methodism in 
hymns for sacred worship. As a poet, he was far richer 
in endowments than Watts. He had more power of imagi- 
nation, —the faculty of throwing his whole soul into the 
composition, so as to make the feeling he expresses a real 
transcript of what was going on in his own soul. The va- 
ried Christian experiences which were real to him and the 
early disciples of Methodism were rich in inexhaustible 
themes. So his verse ranges from the “ deeps of affliction, 
through all the gradation of doubt, fear, desire, hope, expec- 
tation, to the transports of perfect love, in the very beams of 
the beatific vision.” —“ As the Poet of Methodism, he has 
sung the doctrines of the gospel, as they are expounded 
among that people; dwelling especially on the personal ap- 
propriation of the words of eternal life to the sinner or the 
saint, as the test of his actual state before God, and admitting 
nothing less than the full assurance of faith as the privilege 
of believers.” 

Charles Wesley surpassed Dr. Watts, not only in the 
power of imagination as a poet, but in depth and vividness 
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of feeling, in the melody of rhythm, and the splendor of dic- 
tion. As his soul was steeped in the spirit of Methodism, 
his hymns have a deeper intensity and fervor. His Muse 
ranges from the dark pits of despair to the highest ecstasy of 
joy and seraphic love. It has all the tumultuous heavings 
of the spiritual movement out of which it sprang, and isa 
lyric expression of this rich experience of religion. Number- 
less of the afflicted have found consolation in this sweet singer 
of Methodism; and the pious gratitude of generations rises 
up to bless his memory, and rejoice at his lofty strains of 
devotion, trust, and love. Who has not felt the deeper 
responsibilities of the soul, as they have repeated the well- 
known lines, — 


“A charge to keep I have, — 
A God to glorify ” ? 


The Moravian brethren are among the most interesting 
people to be found in the Christian Church. Historically, 
this body of believers can look back to a period before the 
Reformation; but, in their present form and organization, 
Count Zinzendorf may be regarded as their chief leader. 
The Moravians have been among the most efficient mission- 
aries, and have given rise to a piety redolent with all sweet 
graces and beautiful traits of character. Their devotion has 
always charmed the lover of goodness: and the heart that 
can fail to be touched by the simple, humble, but truly heroic 
labors of these disciples for Christ and the good of men; 
the man who can fail to give them the warmest tribute of 
esteem and love,— must be insensible to all that is lovely 
in piety, and all that is sublime in action. The Moravian 
brethren, like the Methodist, are largely influenced by reli- 
gious feeling. ‘The great central truth which underlies their 
Church is that of brotherhood. They are a sacred fraternity ; 
and no communities have come so near realizing the idea of 
the true kingdom of God as the Moravian brethren. As 
their religion is largely an emotional one, their piety has 
uttered itself in sacred song. In their public and social 
worship, music is an important part. ‘Their poets, stirred by 
the love of Christ, have written some of the sweetest and 
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most beautiful hymns in the whole range of sacred poetry. 
As a whole, they have not run into the excess of rapture 
and intoxication of feeling which belongs to some phases of 
Methodism. The strain has been more sustained; its mel- 
ody, calmer and less violent. While their hymns have 
glowed with the fire of intense feeling, their fervor has been 
free from the lurid blaze of fanaticism. Those hymns which 
are expressive of religious consecration, or seeking after God, 
such as — , 
“Oh! draw me, Father, after thee,” 


“Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows,” — 


these, as well as those which sing of the love of Christ for 
the soul, are among the best of our devotional hymns. 
There is an aroma of exalted piety which pervades the poetry 
of the Moravians, while their sweet and simple music touches 
the heart. They unite, in their religious worship, chants and 
hymns ; and, as they sing these in daily devotion from child- 
hood, the sentiment of the hymns and the notes of the music 
are as household words. From the hamlet of the peasant, as 
well as the lonely hearth-stone of the missionary, the voice 
of sacred melody daily ascends in the praise and worship of 
God. Among the Moravians, the lyric tone of piety is full, 
harmonious, and rich. Their music is simple, such as comes 
from the heart, and is admirably fitted to awaken the purest 
sentiments. ‘These pious men have enriched the Church by 
their contributions; and many of the Moravian hymns will 
live as long as the heart shall vibrate with joy and sorrow, 
lift up its voice in aspiration or prayer, be torn by human 
woe, feel the pangs of remorse, or yearn after the living 
God. 

Among these sacred poets, James Montgomery is enrolled. 
He was born in Scotland, 1771. He was a poet by nature, 
and early gave evidence of his natural bent. Apprenticed to 
a mechanical trade, it became so distasteful to him, that he 
threw it up, and started for London. Soon his money failed 
him, and his strength gave out. Before he reached the English 
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metropolis, he was so reduced in his finances as to hire him- 
self out as a shop-boy. Yet here the spirit of song haunted 
him. He could not rest. Soon after, he took up his tramp 
again, and entered London with no money, but only a manu- 
script in his pocket.. His career, at this stage of his life, had 
the usual vicissitudes of the man of letters. We do not find 
that his poems were printed till 1792. After this, he goes 
to Sheffield, and connects himself with a newspaper. He 
died in 1854. 

But it is not with these events of his outward life that we 
are concerned. Doubtless, on the day the lad, James Mont- 
gomery, with dusty feet, entered London with scarcely a 
penny in his pockets, there were many like him, who had 
first trod those noisy streets. Had he not, out of the inner 
life of thought and feeling, spoken to the heart of man, this 
youthful vagrancy would have no uncommon significance. It 
is the deep and lofty strain of sacred minstrelsy in which the 
soul of this Scotch Moravian uttered itself, that now gives 
interest to his biography. The light and glory of the inner 
life shines, and throws its bright radiance over the circum- 
stances which surround him, and the events with which his 
outward life was connected. 

Montgomery’s hymns have the mark of finish and elabo- 
ration. ‘Though simple in metrical structure and in their 
subjects, they were not dashed off in a moment’s heat of poetic 
inspiration. After they were first written, they were subject 
to revision. His genius did not scorn to labor; and he aimed 
after the best possible expression and the highest finish con- 
sistent with simplicity, truth, and fervor. His poetry is a 
transcript of the heart in its religious moods. His Muse 
treats mostly of the feelings of the heart, instead of the sub- 
lime conceptions of God. Hence it may, perhaps, be said 
he does not indulge those daring flights of the imagination 
which belong to many hymn-writers, and among them Charles 
Wesley. His preface to the sacred hymns and poems, which 
was published with an introduction by John Holland, has the 
stamp of his humility. He was first universally known as a 
hymnologist by the “ Christian Psalmist,” which he compiled, 
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and to which he added introductory essays. He expresses 
himself as humbly thankful that any imperfect strains of his 
should be employed in giving glory to God in the highest, 
promoting peace on earth, and diffusing good-will towards 
men. ‘That he has done this, a large number of Christians 
will testify. Many of his hymns will never die. From age 
to age, they will move and elevate the soul to loftier spiritual 
moods. We might give many examples, but will only recall 
that never-to-be-forgotten one, —“ What is Prayer?” 

There are others equally as gifted, if not more so, both in 
the Protestant and Roman-Catholic Church, — Cowper, Bish- 
ops Ker and Heber, Doddridge, and a host of holy men and 
women, — who, with the saints of the universal Church, have 
joined in the composition of hymns. In the Romish Church, 
special attention is paid to the music. It is more elaborate 
and various. But, in the vast range, there is much that speaks 
to the universal heart. From the fresh melodies lifted in 
the morning air of the Christian ages; “from the secret cells 
and the high cathedrals of the continental worship, where 
scholarship and art and power joined with piety to raise the 
Lauds and Glorias, the matins and vespers, and the choral 
harmonies of a gorgeously appointed praise ;” from the soli- 
tary worship of the Huguenots, and the simple mission-house 
of the Moravian ; from the sweet, devout hymns of the Unita- 
rian Mrs. Barbauld, and the rapt melody of the Methodist, — 
out of every form of belief, from the time when angels 
uttered their first Christian chant in Bethlehem to the 
present hour, have the voices of faith uttered themselves in 
sacred harmony. ll honor, then, to the sacred poet, who, 
in his hymns, expresses the lyric movement of the human 
heart, and gives interpretation ‘to the deepest experiences of 
the religious affections and human wants! S. W. B. 


Now that I have been in the Church [Romish] nineteen years, 
I cannot recollect hearing of a single instance in England of an 
infidel priest. — J. H. Newman. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


Ir has been the privilege of the writer to speak of him more 
than once since the hour, when, to our great sorrow, he was 
taken from us; and yet he cannot allow this Magazine to go to 
press, without setting down, at least, a commemorative word. We 
may say of him also, what Merivale, the historian of ‘*The Ro- 
mans under the Empire,” says of Cicero, that ‘indeed he really 
swayed the commonwealth, not by the splendor of office, or the 
terror of the imperium, but by the influence of his character and 
the charm of his genius. It was the noblest, as it was the purest 
triumph, that any Roman citizen had attained since the days of an 
Africanus or a Camillus.” * When such a man dies, the com- 
monwealth mourns. Who is there upon whose eloquence we can 
call, when we come to need for Mobile and Charleston what was 
needed for Savannah? Large-minded, well-instructed, charitable, 
incorruptible, patriotic in the highest and most Christian sense of 
that word, a believer in the future of the nation, hopeful from the 
first to the last as to the issue of our struggle; as conscientious in 
his boldness as in his caution; as relentless in his warfare against 
slavery, since it placed itself outside of the law, as he was toler- 
ant of the evil, so long as it kept inside of the law; consistent in 
the under-currents of his life, though seemingly inconsistent in the 
surface movements, which are so often exclusively regarded ; cog- 
nizant beyond most persons of the thoughts and feelings of both 
parties in our great struggle; able to speak with authority of the 
past, not likely to be despised as a prophet of things to come; dear 
to the people, as the emotion which his dying called forth abun- 
dantly testifies, beyond most if not any of those whom they are 
wont to honor and admire and love, —it is hard to speak extrava- 
gantly of the loss which we sustained, when he, who was more 
than orator, scholar, diplomatist, legislator, educator, — great as 
he was in all these functions, — went the way of all the earth, and 





* Vol. iii., English edition, 127th page. 
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we lost our first citizen; the man, too, who commended himself 
to us, not less by his private virtues, and the singular sweetness of 
his spirit, and his pure household conversation, than by his high 
manhood in our years of burden-bearing and tears and blood. 
That voice which rose so clear and hopeful above the din of our 
conflict is hushed! The Christian, scholar, and patriot is dead! 
It was a wild, cold, wintry night. The storm was in the sky. 
The snow swept through our streets. It was not morning yet. 
Three hours must pass before that lingering dawn. He had been, 
he was still, ill, — but not unto death. His faithful attendant had 
come and gone, and found and left him sleeping; but, even then, 
the last golden sands were running swiftly out. He had passed 
under the death-shadow, soon to be changed for the brightness of the 
everlasting light. God sent, in his great love doubtless, one of his 
swiftest angels. The time was to be very short, — moments, not 
hours. Why not? The threescore and ten years had been 
given, and months and days besides. Each day had been filled 
with labors. The last days had been crowded with works destined 
to live in grateful hearts, and to be graven upon a nation’s memory. 
The exhortation to charity had been pronounced, and had been 
heeded. What need of delays, and what mercy in a long season 
of waiting and weariness, and possible decay of that regal intellect, 
and dimness of the light in that kindling eye? Why should there 
be more than a step between that life in which there had been so 
much performance, and that death in which there was so much 
hope? It should be a sudden dying ; and, since those who remained 
knew that his love for them was very great, there should be no 
parting word or look. So, in great mercy and unerring wisdom, 
he was called, in a moment, to close his eyes upon the earth, to 
open his eyes upon the sky which is never clouded, and to keep 
that holy time, that Lord’s Day, which we called the 15th of Jan- 
uary, in the house not made with hands, of which the Lord himself 
is the light. It was allright! but, nevertheless, it was with a very 
heavy and unreconciled heart that we returned to our chamber, 
when the faithful servant of the departed brought the sad tidings to 
our dwelling, in the early morning, and went his way, and we knew, 
and yet tried not to know, that Epwarp Everett was no more 
with us in a world and in a time which are not famed for their 
great men. E. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


Mrs. Cuixp has an excellent chapter in her late charming vol- 
ume, ‘* Looking toward the Sunset,” entitled ‘‘ Moral Hints;” in 
which she describes the effect of a cheerful mind in prolonging 
life, and keeping the body in a good and healthful condition. Sou- 
they is quoted as saying, “‘I have told you of the Spaniard, who 
always put on his spectacles when about to eat cherries, that they 
might look bigger and more tempting. In like manner, I make 
the most of my enjoyments; and, though I do not cast my eyes 
away from my troubles, I pack them in as little compass as I can 
for myself, and never let them annoy others. 

Wesley said, when eighty-two years old: “It is now eleven 
years since I felt any thing like weariness. I dare not impute this 
to natural causes: it is the will of God.” One year later, he 
wrote: ‘* I am a wonder to myself. Such is the goodness of God, 
that I am never tired, either in writing, preaching, or travelling.” 

Thomas Fuller, whom, though he never lived to old age, we 
oddly enough call ‘ Old Fuller,” had a fine humor, which was the 
never-failing nourisher of cheerful benevolence and health of mind. 
His memory was as wonderfully retentive as his wit was quaint 
and sparkling. His biographers say he could repeat five hundred 
strange words in their order, after once hearing them, and had a 
sermon by heart on hearing it preached. His great-hearted kind- 
ness, which flavored all his jokings, drew all hearts to him; and it 
was said, ‘‘ The windows of his small chapel were crowded, as if 
bees had swarmed to his mellifluous discourse. 

He made a visit once to the ‘“* Committee of Sequestrators,” 
sitting at Waltham, in Essex. The committee had heard of his 
wonderful memory, and asked him to give an instance of it. “I 
will,” said he. ‘* Your worships have thought fit to sequester an 
honest but poor cavalier parson, my neighbor, and committed him 
to prison ; he has a large family of children, and his circumstances 
are but indifferent ; if you will please to release him out of prison, 
and restore him to his parish, J will never forget the kindness as 
long as I live.” 

His “* Good Thoughts in Bad Times,” lately published, is a good 
book to be read in owr bad times, for its tinge of humor and cheer- 
ful piety in the darkest days. ‘‘ Music is sweetest,” he says, 
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‘“ near or over rivers, where the echo thereof is best rebounded by 
the water. Praise for pensiveness, thanks for tears, and blessing 
God over the floods of affliction, make the most melodious music 
in the ear of heaven.” 

Even death he could not look upon with a right solemn face, and 
is said to have selected the words as a fitting inscription on his 
monument, —* Fuller’s Earth!” s. 


FEAR OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tue ‘“ Country Parson,” in his late work the “ Autumn Holi- 
days,” contends that the fear of future punishment in another 
world has little influence in deterring from crime. He ought to 
have added, that the reason may be, that there is so little belief in 
‘ any spiritual world whatever, among men of grosser sensuality ; 
and that future punishment, as it is preached in the old theology, 
is so arbitrary as to seem unreal, and is losing its power over all 
thinking minds. The following case is cited from the experience 
of a Scotch minister. No ministers, let it be remembered, preach 
the literal flames of a local hell in tones more awful than they : — 

‘‘ His parishioners were sadly addicted to drinking to excess. 
Men and women were given alike to this degrading vice. He did 
all he could to repress it, but in vain. For many years he warned 
the drunkards, in the most solemn manner, of the doom they might 
expect in another world ; but, so far as he knew, not a pot of ale 
or glass of spirits the less was drunk in the parish, in consequence 
of his denunciations. Future woe melted into mist in the pres- 
ence of a replenished jug or a market-day. A happy thought 
struck the clergyman. In the neighboring town, there was a clever 
medical man, a vehement teetotaler: him he summoned to his aid. 
The doctor came, and delivered a lecture on the physical conse- 
quences of drunkenness, illustrating his lecture with large diagrams, 
which gave shocking representations of the stomach, lungs, heart, 
and other vital organs as affected by alcohol. These things came 
home to the drunkards, who had not cared a rush for final perdi- 
tion. The effect produced was tremendous. Almost all the men 
and women of the parish took the total-abstinence pledge; and, 
since that day, drunkenness has nearly ceased in that parish. Nor 
was the improvement evanescent: it has lasted two or three 
years.” 
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“THE HORRORS OF BULL RING.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the “Christian Register,” over the signa- 
ture ** W. H. R.,” — initials which indicate a perfectly responsible 
and reliable source, — describes the prison at City Point, in which 
Union soldiers are incarcerated, charged with crime and awaiting 
trial. It is more horrible than Libby Prison or Andersonvill. 
Men are frozen in these horrible barracks, and kept immersed in 
filth and vermin. An officer, who has been a prisoner at Rich- 
mond, says he had rather be confined in Libby six months, than in 
Bull Ring one. In this horrible place was a boy only twelve years 
old. 

It is no excuse that these men are supposed to be criminals; 
some of them awaiting military execution. It does not palliate, in 
the least, this abominable cruelty; for the torture of criminals, 
not merely before trial, but before execution, is execrated in any 
civilized country: and the disclosures of ‘‘ W. H. R.” should im- 
pel every Christian man to denounce these shocking barbarities, 
and bring them to the notice of the proper authorities, till a speedy 
end is put to this disgraceful inhumanity. 8. 


“DRAWING OUT INTELLIGENCE.” 


Tue “ Country Parson” has a sensible passage about conducting 
examinations, and ridicules the way in which persons sometimes 
try to draw out the minds of children by leading questions. We 
think we have witnessed examinations of the same helpful kind, — 
not, however, in Scotland. 

“¢ Wahl, deer cheldrun, what was it that swallowed Jonah? Was 
it a sh-sh-sh-sh-shark ?” —‘‘ Yahs,” roar a host of voices. ‘“‘ Noa, 
deer cheldrun, it was not a shark. Then was it an al-al-al-allig- 
allig-alligator ?” —‘* Yahs,” exclaim the voices again. ‘* Noa, deer 
cheldrun, it was not an alligator. Then was it a wh-wh-wh- 
whale ?” —“ Noa,” roar the voices, determined to be right this 
time. ‘* Yahs, deer cheldrun, it was a whale.” 





